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agencies  by  briefing  or  Disposition  Form. 


FOREWORD 


The  Personnel  and  Manpower  Technical  Area  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research 
Institute  fcr  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI)  is  concerned  with 
providing  a  research  base  to  use  in  the  accession  and  retention  of 
quality  college  students  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC) . 
This  report  is  the  third  in  a  continuing  effort  to  explore  high  school 
and  collect  students'  perceptions  and  opinions  of  ROTC  and  to  compare 
ROTC  cadets  with  non-ROTC  students. 

Research  is  conducted  by  personnel  of  ART  and  contractors  selected 
for  their  ability  and  experience.  This  report  presents  the  results  of 
a  survey  conducted  by  the  American  Institutes  for  Research  under  Con¬ 
tract  ''DA903-’78-C-2050.  The  research  was  accomplished  under  Army  Project 
2Q16373iA7b8 ,  FY79  Work  Program,  in  response  to  requirements  from  the 
Array  Training  and  Doctrine  Command’s  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  ROTC 
(ROTC/TkADOC) .  The  survey  was  supported  by  the  Advertising/Media  Divi¬ 
sion  of  ROTC/TRADOC,  and  it  has  been  particularly  valuable  to  ROTC 
regional  commands  and  professors  of  military  science  nationwide,  as 
well  as  to  the  official  Army  advertising  agency,  W.  W.  Ayer.  Guidance 
and  support  were  provided  by  the  ARI  Contracting  Officer's  Technical 
Representative,  Mr.  Anthony  Castelnovo;  by  COL  William  McKay  and  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley  Williams  of  the  Advertising/Media  Division  of  ROTC/TRADOC;  and  by 
Di .  John  Weldon  of  the  Training  Division,  POTC/TRADOC. 


BRIEF 


Requirement 

A  survey  of  freshman  and  sophomore  college  students,  half  of  whom  were 
enrolled  in  the  U.S.  Array  Reserve  Officer's  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Basic 
Course,  was  conducted  to:  (a)  provide  input  to  the  national  advertising 
and  recruiting  campaign  conducted  for  ROTC  by  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) ,  and  (b)  provide  information  to  the  ROTC  regional 
commands  and  Professors  of  Military  Science  (PMSs)  for  use  in  regional  ana 
local  recruiting  efforts. 

Procedure 

Usable  data  were  gathered  from  931  college  students  stratified  accord¬ 
ing  to  sex,  ethnic  background,  and  membership  in  ROTC  by  means  of  a  232-item 
self-administering  questionnaire.  The  students  were  drawn  from  eight  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  sampled  to  be  representative  of  those  national 
campuses  having  an  ROTC  program,  with  the  addition  of  a  special  sample  of 
five  uni versifies  chosen  for  their  Hispanic  populations.  The  data  obtained 
were  subjected  to  ligorous  quality  control  procedures  and  were  analyzed  by 
computer.  The  processed  data  wore  divided  into  eight  general  groups  of 
variables  and  were  examined  separately  for  ROTC  cadets  and  non-ROTC  students, 
and  (within  each  of  these  categories)  for  males  and  females,  and  for  blacks, 
Hispanics,  and  whites. 

Findings 

Except  for  average  family  income  and  the  type  of  community  in  v/hich 
they  grew  up,  the  subgroups  were  quite  similar.  White  non-ROTC  students 
reported  the  highest  family  income  and  black  ROTC  cadets  reported  the 
lowest.  A  higher  percentage  of  ROTC  ceiiefs  than  students  reported  contacts 
with  military  personnel  while  growing  up,  and  the  cadets  rated  the  opinions 
of  their  parents  and  friends  about  an  Army  officer  career  higher  than  did 
students.  Generally,  whites  reported  relatives  of  earlier  generations  with 
military  experience  while  blacks  and  Hispanics  reported  relatives  cf  their 
own  generation. 

Newspapers,  television  and  radio,  general  magpziper ,  and  sports/outdoor 
magazines  were  the  media  most  frequently  attended  to  b-y  the  sample-  There 
were  some  differences  between  males  and  females  and  among  the  different 
ethnic  groups ,  but  the  most  widely  read  magazines  were  Time ,  Newsweek, 

TV  Guide,  Reader's  Digest^  Sports  Illustrated,  National  Geographic,  People, 
and  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  The  overall  favorite  television  shows  were 
Mork  and  Mindy,  MASH,  and  6G  Minutes;  the  favorite  radio  programming  was  FM 
and  rock. 

Relatively  more  ROTC  cadets  were  majoring  in  the  physical  and  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences  and  engineering  in  college,  while  relatively  more  non-ROTC 
students  were  majoring  in  the  social  sciences  or  liberal  arts.  Overall, 
males  and  females  tended  to  have  traditional  majors,  with  relatively  more 
whites  in  physical  science  and  engineering,  relatively  fewer  Hispac'cs  in 
business,  and  relatively  more  blacks  and  Hispanics  in  "Other"  categories. 
Cadets  attributed  a  greater  influence  to  relatives,  counselors,  and  those 
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in  the  career  on  their  educational  plans  thin  did  non-ROTC  students.  The 
mother  was  a  stronger  influence  then  the  father  on  educational  planning  for 
everyone  except  the  white  cadets. 

The  career  choices  of  the  cadets  and  non-ROTC  students  followed  their 
college  majors.  About  16%  of  the  cadets  gave  military  officer  as  their 
first  career  cl  oice  and  over  50%  identified  it  as  one  of  their  first  three 
choices.  More  male  than  female  cadets  (60%  vs  35%)  placed  military  officer 
in  their  first  three  choices,  bu :  the  three  ethnic  groups  were  similar. 

Cadets  and  non-ROTC  students  tended  to  agree  on  the  most  and  least  important 
dimensions  of  a  job  and  on  the  dimensions  most  and  least  expected  to  be 
satisfied  in  the  Army,  but  cadets'  ratings  of  expected  Army  satisfaction 
were  significantly  higher  than  the  generally  positive  non-ROTC  student 
ratings.  Females  and  Hispanics  rated  the  potential  Army  satisfaction  highest. 

Non-ROTC  students  possessed  generally  accurate  information  about  ROTC 
and  the  Army  but  not  as  much  knowledge  as  cadets.  There  were  relatively 
few  significant  differences  between  males  and  females  or  among  the  three 
ethnic  groups  on  a  Knowledge  test.  Relatively  more  cadets  became  aware  of 
ROTC  from  other  people  while  relatively  more  non-ROTC  students  became  aware 
from  television  and  radio  or  newspapers  and  magazine  advertisements. 
Relatively  more  black  cadets  became  aware  of  ROTC  from  media  ads. 

A  higher  proportion  of  cadets  than  students  reported  that  people  were 
influential  on  their  decision  to  join  ROTC  while  relatively  more  non-ROTC 
students  reported  that  their  personal  beliefs  and  career  goals  were  influ¬ 
ential  on  their  decision  not  to  join.  There  were  very  few  significant  sex 
or  ethnic  background  differences  in  these  influences. 

Cadets  and  non-ROTC  students  agreed  on  the  most  attractive  and  least 
attractive  aspects  of  the  Army  as  an  institution,  but  the  cadets  provided 
significantly  higher  ratings  than  the  generally  negative  non-ROTC  student 
ratings.  Again,  females  and  Hispanics  provided  the  highest  ratings. 

A  higher  proportion  of  cadets  than  non-ROTC  students,  and  more  males 
than  females,  felt  an  unconditional  duty  to  serve  in  the  military,  or  a 
duty  to  serve  if  needed. 

The  majority  of  cadets  decided  to  join  ROTC  in  high  school  and  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  males  than  females  intended  to  con  inue  through  the 
Advanced  Course.  There  was  no  clear  pattern  either  in  the  type  of  Army 
service  planned  or  in  the  intended  length  of  service  by  cadets.  About  20% 
planned  for  Regular  Army  duty  and  14%  planned  to  serve  more  than  five  years 
beyond  their  obligated  duty  period.  Sex  and  ethnic  background  tended  not 
t<  distinguish  the  cadets  from  each  other  in  terms  of  post-college  Army- 
related  plans. 

) til iz ation  of  Findings 

Cadets  and  students  hold  different  views  of  the  attractiveness  of  an 
Amy  career  that  may  be  tempered  by  a  student  personal  value  set  negative 
to  the  military.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  this  value  set  can  or 
shou'd  be  changed  by  media  advertising.  When  students  are  willing  to 
serio  isly  consider, an  Array  officer  career,  recruiting  messages  pointing  out 
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the  match  between  the  Army  and  their  specific  job  concerns  and  career  goals 
shovld  be  effective,  iledia  presentations  probably  serve  best  to  make 
students  aware  of  ROTC  rather  than  to  convince  them  to  join.  Recruiting 
campaigns  using  personal  contacts,  with  the  media  serving  a  secondary 
awareness  role,  should  be  considered. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Objectives 


The  survey  described  in  this  report  was  conducted  by  the  American 
Institutes  for  Research  (AIR)  in  January-March  1979  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Tra "ring  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  and  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute 
for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences .  The  mandate  of  the  research  effort 
was  to  identify  the  current  values  and  attitudes  of  various  sex  and  ethnic 
subgroups  of  college  students  in  order  to:  (a)  provide  input  to  TRADOC' s 
national  advertising  and  recruiting  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program,  and  (b)  provide  information  to  the 
ROTC  regional  commands  and  Professors  of  Military  Science  (PMSs)  across  the 
country  for  use  in  regional  and  local  recruitment  and  selection  efforts. 

Background 

The  survey  follows  several  others  with  a  similar  mandate.  To  give 
perspective  to  the  findings  to  be  reported,  a  brief  summary  of  previous 
work  is  first  provided. 

Ayer  and  Yankelovich,  1971. 1  The  Ayer  advertising  agency,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Yankelovich  survey  firm,  conducted  a  survey  in  the  fall 
of  1971,  not  too  long  after  the  lottery  system  was  introduced  into  the 
draft.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  that  survey  were  that  male  high  school 
seniors  and  male  college  sophomores  (half  in  ROTC)  could  be  divided  into 
four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  attitudes  toward  ROTC  and  military 
service.  About  11%  of  the  high  school  seniors,  2%  of  the  non-ROTC  college 
sophomores,  and  50%  of  the  ROTC  sophomores  were  classed  as  patriots — those 
who  felt  a  distinct  obligation  to  serve  in  the  military.  At  the  other 
extreme,  18%  of  the  high  school  seniors  and  37%  of  the  non-ROTC  college 
sophomores  were  classed  as  antimiltary — those  who  felt  strongly  negative 
toward  military  service  and  would  take  action  to  avoid  serving;  none  of  the 
cadets  fell  into  this  category.  The  rest  of  the  survey  respondents  were 
classified  as  rational  thinkers  or  wishful  thinkers.  Rational  thinkers 
would  serve  in  the  military  if  called  upon,  despite  their  particular  atti¬ 
tudes,  but  would  shop  around  for  the  best  overall  deal.  Wishful  thinkers 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  something  would  happen  to  preclude  their 
having  to  serve,  but  would  go  if  called.  The  striking  result  is  that  fully 
half  of  the  ROTC  group  were  classified  as  patriots  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  other  groups.  The  ROTC  patriot  group  tended  to  be  from  white,  middle- 
income  families  in  the  Midwest.  They  thought  of  themselves  as  politically 
conservative  and  had  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  their  intended  mili¬ 
tary  service.  They  tended  to  be  quite  different  from  all  of  the  other 
groups  on  many  of  the  .dimensions  treated  in  the  survey. 


1.  Ayer,  N.  W. ,  and  Son,  Inc.,  and  Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc.  An  inves¬ 
tigation  of  ROTC  among  college  and  high  school  students.  March 
1972. 
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Virginia  Polytechnic,  1973.  A  second  survey  was  conducted  by  a 
research  team  from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  shortly  after  the  abolition  of  the  draft.  Consistent 
with  the  Ayer  and  Yankelovich  study,  this  survey  found  ROTC  cadets  to  be  a 
relatively  homogeneous  group — predominantly  conservative,  white,  from 
middle-class  backgrounds,  and  from  families  with  military  experience.  They 
had  given  considerable  thought  to  their  choice  of  career  and  had  joined 
ROTC  for  positive  reasons,  many  of  which  were  not  shared  with  non-ROTC 
college  students. 

3 

American  Institutes  for  Research,  1975.  AIR  conducted  a  survey  in 
the  spring  of  1975  that  was  aimed  primarily  at  developing  and  testing  a 
model  of  career  commitment  in  the  young  adult  years,  but  that  also  assessed 
the  attitudes  of  high  school  seniors  and  college  students  toward  ROTC  and 
the  Army.  The  major  findings  of  the  project  were: 

1.  Participants  in  ROTC  differ,  often  strikingly,  from  nonpartici¬ 
pant  college  students  in  aptitudes,  values,  salient  attitudes,  and  dimensions 
sought  in  a  job. 

2.  The  differences  between  ROTC  participants  and  nonparticipants 
increase  with  time,  as  they  go  through  college. 

3.  Different  career  influences  become  salient  at  different  times  as 
cadets  and  students  go  through  college. 

4.  Early  exposure  to  a  career  path,  like  the  ROTC  program  leading  to 
a  career  as  an  officer,  increases  subsequent  participation  in  and  commitment 
to  the  career. 

5.  The  more  intrinsic  or  free  one's  initial  motivation  in  exploring 

a  career  path  like  ROTC,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  subsequent  commitment 
to  the  path. 

6.  College-stage  experiences  with  a  career  path  like  ROTC  influence 
commitment  to  the  career  indirectly,  by  causing  an  individual  tc  have  high 
expectations  about  the  post-college  career  stage.  Post-college  career-stage 
experiences  influence  commitment  directly. 

7.  Experiences  affect  commitment  to  a  career  more  strongly  than 
expectations . 

8.  The  career  commitment  process  is  different  for  different  ethnic 
subgroups  of  the  general  college  population. 


2-  Montgomery,  J.  R. ,  McLaughlin,  G.  W. ,  Pedigo,  B.  A.,  Mahan,  B.  T., 
and  Associates.  Field  test  of  a  survey  of  attitudes  toward  AROTC 
from  students  in  bigh  school,  college,  and  AROTC.  Blacksburg,  VA: 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University,  March  1974. 

3.  Card,  J.  J. ,  Goodstadt,  B.  E.,  Gross,  D.  E.,  and  Shanner,  W.  M. 

Development  of  a  ROTC/Army  career  commitment  model.  Palo  Alto,  CA: 
American  Institutes  for  Research,  1975. 
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Gilbert  Youth  Research,  1977.  finally,  Gilbert  Youth  Research,  Inc., 
conducted  the  most  recent  similar  survey  in  1977,  with  the  findings  reported 
by  ARI  in  1979.  The  results  of  this  survey  fit  the  pattern  established  by 
earlier  research.  ROTC  cadets  held  more  positive  attitudes  about  military 
service  than  did  non-ROTC  college  students.  Cadets  were  also  more  likely 
to  feel  that  their  families  and  friends  thought  positively  about  military 
service.  Further,  parents  and  military  personnel  were  the  strongest 
influences  on  cadets  joining  the.  ROTC  program  in  college.  While  this 
survey  found  that  ROTC  cadets  were  predominantly  male  as  had  earlier 
research,  a  changing  pattern  in  some  of  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
cadets  was  found.  Increasing  numbers  of  black  students  from  lower-income 
families  in  the  South  were  found  to  be  joining  ROTC,  V7hich  traditionally 
had  been  composed  of  white,  conservative,  middle-class  male  students. 


The  present  study  draws  upon  the  earlier  research  and  continues  to 
identify  the  values  and  attitudes  of  college  youth  toward  ROTC  and  the 
Army. 


4.  Hicks,  J.  M. ,  Collins,  T. ,  and  Weldon,  J.  I.  Youth  aspirations 
and  perceptions  of  ROTC/Military:  A  comparison.  Washington,  DC: 
U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences, 
April  1979. 
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CHAPTER  2 


METHOD 

This  chapter  will  describe  various  methodological  aspects  of  the 
present  study,  including:  the  survey  questionnaire,  sampling  procedures, 
survey  respondents ,  and  quality  control  procedures . 

The  Survey  Questionnaire 

The  survey  questionnaire  was  drafted  by  staff  from  the  Advertising/ 
Media  Division  of  TRADOC  and  then  lefined  by  AIR.  The  ROTC/Army  career 
commitment  model  developed  by  AIR  in  1975  was  used  to  guide  questionnaire 
construction.  Two  hundred  thirty- two  items  measuring  the  following  variable 
sets  were  included  in  the  questionnaire:  background  and  primary  socializa¬ 
tion  variables;  aptitudes  and  achievement;  secondary  socialization  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  school  experiences;  values,  interests,  and  aspirations; 
information  about  ROTC  and  the  Army;  perceived  costs  and  rewards  of  joining 
ROTC;  college  and  ROTC  program  experiences;  and  perceived  costs  and  rewards 
of  an  Army  officer  career.  In  addition,  TRADOC  included  some  new  items 
relating  to  the  media  usage  habits  of  college  students. 

AIR  conducted  a  pretest  of  the  instrument  to  correct  any  problems  with 
item  wording  and  questionnaire  length,  and  to  create  response  categories 
for  open-ended  items,  in  order  that  these  could  be  rewritten  as  structured 
items  processable  by  computer.  The  pretest  was  conducted  with  ROTC  cadets 
and  non-ROTC  students  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Unive.rsi 
of  Santa  Clara.  Pretest  respondents  completed  the  questionnaire  under 
actual  test  conditions.  Following  this,  they  were  queried  verbally  about 
problems  they  encountered  in  answering  the  questionnaire.  A  final  version 
of  the  questionnaire  was  then  prepared  by  AIR  on  the  basis  of  pretest 
results.  This  version  was  reviewed  and  approved  by  TRADOC  and  the  Army 
Research  Institute. 

Sampling  Procedures 

Sampling  was  conducted  in  two  rounds:  first,  school  sampling:  a 
stratified  random  sample  of  eight  schools  representative  of  the  college 
campuses  having  an  ROTC  program  was  drawn;  second,-  student  sampxing 
within  school:  a  stratified  random  sample  of  college  freshmen  and 
sophomores  attending  the  selected  schools  was  chosen. 

The  school  sample  was  stratified  by  size  of  school  (fewer  than  or 
greater  than  12,000  undergraduates)  and  by  ROTC  region  in  which  the  school 
was  located  (1,  2,  3,  or  4).  Table  1  gives  the  school  sampling  arrangement. 

The  Closing  Enrollment  Report  for  the  School  Year  1977-78"*  was  used  to  ' 
classify  the  276  colleges  and  universities  with  an  Army  ROTC  program  by 


5.  Headquarters  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  Army  ROTC 

and  NDCC  Closing  Enrollment  Report,  School  Year  1977-1978.  Ft.  Monroe, 
VA,  August  1978. 


Table  1 


Numbers  and  Stratification  of  the  College 
and  University  Sample 


1  1  '  . 

ROTC  Region 

Size 

Small /Medium3 

Large*3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

JL 

3 

1 

1 

A 

1 

1 

Fewer  than  12,000  undergraduates 
More  than  12,000  undergraduates 


size  and  ROrC  region.  Within  each  cell  in  Table  1,  three  random  choices  of 
schools  were  made  to  allow  some  flexibility  in  the  final  selection.  The 
potential  school  sample  is  presented  in  Table  2. 

From  this  potential  sample,  TRADOC  and  the  Army  Research  Institute 
selected  eight  "first  choice"  schools:  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

West  Virginia  University,  Marquette  University,  Michigan  State  University, 
Jackson  State  University,  Texas  Tech  University,  Idaho  State  University, 
and  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (UCLA). 

The  PKSs  at  these  eight  schools  agreed  to  solicit  the  participation  of 
their  cadets  and  to  help  make  arrangements  for  data  colleccion  from  non-ROTC 
students.  Arrangements  were  completed  satisfactorily  at  seven  of  the  eight 
schools.  At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  delays  in  obtaining  permission 
to  survey  non- cade-  students  were  experienced.  Because  of  time  constraints 
on  the  research  effort,  this  school  was  replaced  by  another  medium-sized 
school  from  ROTC  Region  1:  Canisius  College. 

The  target  population  at  the  selected  schools  was  college  freshmen  and 
sophomores  representative  of  subgroups  varying  in  ROTC  membership,  s^x,  and 
racial  or  ethnic  background  (black,  Hispanic,  white).  To  ensure  that  sur¬ 
vey  findings  would  be  reli-:5>j.e  and  valid,  a  minimum  goal  of  60  respondents 
for  each  of  the  subgroups  of  interest  '/as  established,  per  the  distribution 
presented  in  Table  3 . 

An  analysis  of  ROTC  enrollment  data  for  the  closing  of  the  1977-78 
school  year  revealed  that  the  *i.ght  schools  selected  for  participation 
could  not  possibly  provide  the  cesired  numbers  of  Hispanic  respondents: 
only  six  Hispanic  males  and  no  Hispanic  females  were  then  participating  in 
ROTC  at  the  selected  schools.  A  special  sample  of  the  five  colleges  with 
the  greatest  numbers  of  freshmen  and  sophomore  Hispanic  cadets  was  therefore 
added  to  the  study:  Eastern  New  Mexico  University,  St.  Mary’s  University 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas  A  &  I  Univsrs ity ,  University  of  Miami,  and  University 
of  Texas  at  El  Paso.  A  total  of  13  schools  .\hus  participated  in  the  study. 

Cadet  participants  at  each  of  the  13  schools  consisted  of  students 
enrolled  in  MS  I  or  MS  II  classes  (the  ROTC  Basic  Course).  Non-cadet 
participants  were  generally  obtained  from  mandatory  freshman  or  sophomore 
classes  such  as  English. 

The  survey  questionnaire  was  administered  either  by  an  AIR  staff 
member  or  by  a  university  staff  member  who  had  been  briefed  in  detail  by 
AIR  about  the  background,  instructions,  and  materials  fo;  the  survey.  In 
one  case,  the  non-ROTC  students  were  surveyed  by  mail  direct  from  AIR  using 
a  mailing  list  generated  by  the  university  administration. 

The  Survey  Respondents 

Questionnaire  answer  sheets  from  1,055  respondents  were  received  and 
processed  by  project  staff.  Fourteen  of  these  were  rejected  during  the 
coding  process  as  they  were  either  largely  incomplete  or  obviously  had  been 
answered  haphazardly.  Questionnaire  answer  sheets  from  the  remaining  1,041 
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Table  2 

Potential  Colleges  and  Universities  Di'awn 
for  Each  Sample  Stratum 


- —  ■  ■'  — "  — — 

Potential  Representatives 

ROTC  Region 

Small/Mediutn  Colleges 

Large  Colleges 

1 

Florida  Institute  of 
Technology 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Canisius  College 

Temple  University 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
West  Virginia  University 

2 

University  of  Toledo 
Marquette  University 
Southwest  Missouri  State 
University 

Michigan  State  University 
Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity 

University  of  Tennessee 

3 

Kansas  State  University 
Jackson  State  University 
Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  Tech  University 
University  of  Kansas 
Auburn  University 

4 

Idaho  State  University 
University  of  Nevada 

Seattle  University 

University  of  Colorado 
Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity 

University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 
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Table  3 


Targeted  College  Student  Sample  Size 


Ethnic  Background 
and  Sex 

ROTC 

Status 

Non- ROTC 

Total 

Elack 

Male 

60 

60 

120 

Female 

60 

60 

120 

Hispanic 

Male 

60 

60 

120 

Female 

60 

60 

120 

White 

Male 

60 

60 

120 

Female 

60 

60 

120 

Total 

360 

360 

720 

L  . 


✓  v 
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respondents  were  keypunched,  verified,  and  entered  into  computer  files. 

Table  4  presents  the  distribution  of  these  respondents. 

The  first  processing  step  was  to  identify  the  respondents  according  to 
status  in  ROTC  (MS  I  &  II  vs  MS  III  &  IV)  and  status  in  college  (freshman 
and  sophomore  vs  other).  This  analysis  revealed  that  86  of  the  548  ROTC 
cadets  were  in  the  Advanced  Course  (MS  III  and  IV),  and  that  82  of  the  493 
non-ROTC  respondents  were  other  than  freshmen  or  sophomores.  Since  there 
is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that  cadets  who  have  signed  a  contract  and 
entered  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course  may  hold  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  intentions 
more  narrowly  defined  than  cadets  in  the  Basic  Course,  it  was  decided  to 
drop  these  individuals  from  further  analyses.  The  few  cadets  and  non-ROTC 
students  who  identified  their  status  in  college  as  other  than  freshman  or 
sophomore  were  retained  in  all  analyses  s' nee  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
sharp  break  in  their  characteristics  from  those  of  freshmen  and  sophomores 
only.  The  primary  concern  with  the  ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  respondents 
was  to  determine  if  there  were  differences  between  blacks,  Hispanics,  and 
whites  on  the  variables  of  interest.  Accordingly,  all  respondents  who 
identified  their  racial/ethnic  background  as  other  than  black,  Hispanic,  or 
white  were  eliminated  from  further  analysis.  The  final  set  of  respondents 
retained  after  elimination  of  MS  III  and  IV  cadets  and  of  individuals  of 
"other"  ethnic  backgrounds  is  shown  in  Table  5.  All  analyses  presented  and 
discussed  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  931  respondents 
displayed  in  Table  5. 

The  distribution  of  respondents  shown  in  the  table  differs  somewhat 
from  the  target  samples  presented  in  Table  3  and  reflects  the  realities  of 
the  ethnic  composition  of  the  13  universities  in  the  survey.  Although  the 
target  value  was  not  reached  for  certain  categories ,  an  adequate  number  of 
responses  was  obtained  to  warrant  further  processing  and  meaningful  analyses. 
As  results  are  discussed,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  black  respon¬ 
dents  came  primarily  from  one  campus,  the  Hispanic  respondents  from  five 
campuses,  and  the  white  respondents  from  12  different  campuses. 

Quality  Control  Procedures 


Rigorous  measures  were  undertaken  to  assess  and  assure  the  quality  of 
processed  data. 

Elimination  of  unacceptable  answer  sheets.  As  previously  mentioned, 

14  of  the  1,055  answer  sheets  received  (1.4%)  were  eliminated  from  further 
processing  because  respondents  either:  (a)  failed  to  answer  at  least  three 
of  the  four  main  sections  of  the  questionnaire,  or  (b)  failed  to  pass 
visual  haphazard  answering  checks  made  by  two  staff  members.  These  checks 
were:  an  "out-of-range"  check,  which  revealed  whether  the  respondent  was 
providing  answers  in  the  acceptable  range  for  each  question;  a  "repeat" 
check,  which  revealed  whether  respondents  were  providing  different  first, 
second  and  third  choices  to  two  sets  of  items;  and  a  "response  set"  check, 
which  revealed  implausible  patterns  in  answer  values  (e.g.,  complete  absence 
of  variance)  that  would  indicate  that  the  respondent  was  not  taking  the 
survey  seriously. 
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Table  4 


Distribution  of  College  Student  Respondents 


Ethnic  Background 

Status 

and  Sex 

ROTC 

Non-ROTC 

Total 

Black 


Male 

83 

24 

107 

Female 

69 

32 

101 

Hispanic 

Male 

46 

57 

103 

Female 

33 

53 

86 

White 

Male 

202 

173 

375 

Female 

85 

131 

216 

Other 

Male 

26 

15 

41 

Female 

4 

8 

12 

Total 

548 

493 

1041 
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Table  5 


'?> 

Vi 

»  Distribution  of  Respondents 

'is-  Employed  in  Data  Analyses 


I- 

% 

fc 

fe 
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Ethnic  Background 
and  Sex 

ROTC 

Status 

Non-ROTC 

Total 

Black 

Male 

74 

24 

98 

i 

• 

Female 

69 

32 

101 

Hispanic 

Male 

40 

57 

97 

Female 

31 

53 

84 

21 

White 

Male 

170 

173 

343 

’Sl  ’ 

A. 

Female 

77 

131 

208 

> 

Total 

461 

470 

931 

V- 
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Editing  and  clarification  of  acceptable  answer  sheets.  Further  cheeks 
were  conducted  on  the  1,041  cases  which  passed  the  first  screening.  First, 
each  blank  on  an  answer  sheet  was  scanned  to  determine  whether  an  answer 
was  provided,  and  if  so,  whether  it  was  readily  legible.  Missing  answer 
values  were  supplied  an  appropriate  code,  and  hard-to-read  answer  numbers 
were  made  legible.  Written  answers  or  others  in  an  inappropriate  format 
were  interpreted  and  coded  whenever  possible.  A  missing  answer  code  was 
supplied  for  completely  illegible  or  uninterpretable  answers. 

Check  on  the  accuracy  of  data  keypunching.  Subsequent  to  keypunching 
of  the  clarified  answer  sheets,  computer  data  from  a  random  set  of  35 
respondents  were  proofed  against  source  answer  sheets.  In  addition,  computer 
checks  for  out-of-range  values  on  each  variable  were  run.  The  keypunching 
job  was  found  to  be  excellent.  An  error  rate  less  than  half  of  the  maximum 
acceptable  rate  of  .2%  was  obtained.  All  detected  errors  were  corrected 
prior  to  data  analysis. 

Evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the  final  data  base.  Because  of  reasons 
already  discussed,  the  110  respondents  who  were  outside  the  population  of 
interest  (either  enrolled  in  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course  or  of  ethnic  background 
other  than  black,  Hispanic,  or  white)  were  dropped  from  the  data  base. 

Several  inconsistency  checks  were  then  run  by  means  of  computer  algorithms 
to  assess  the  quality  of  the  final  data  base  of  931  respondents.  These 
tests  revealed  that  cadets  and  students  were  being  generally  consistent  in 
their  answers,  so  that  no  major  qualifications  on  the  findings  of  the 
survey  are  warranted.  Deviations  from  consistency  were  as  follows:  Nine 
percent  of  respondents  reported  that  a  Junior  ROTC  program  was  available 
in  their  high  school  but  did  not  rate  this  program  when  asked  to  do  so; 
three  percent  of  respondents  reported  that  there  was  no  Junior  ROTC  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  high  school  they  attended,  but  proceeded  to  rate  various  as¬ 
pects  of  Junior  ROTC.  Some  caution  should  thus  be  exercised  in  inter¬ 
preting  these  ratings.  Eight  percent  of  respondents  reported  that  they 
were  currently  a  member  of  college  ROTC  but  did  not  answer  the  "Cadet 
Only"  portion  of  the  questionnaire.  Ten  percent  of  respondents  reported 
that  they  were  currently  a  member  of  college  ROTC  but  answered  the  "Non- 
Cadet  Only"  questions.  These  last  two  problems  were  possibly  attributable 
to  misunderstanding  by  some  respondents  of  the  term  "cadet,"  At  some  of 
the  ROTC  detachments  surveyed,  the  term  is  used  only  in  reference  to 
those  students  who  have  signed  a  contract  and  are  enrolled  in  the  ROTC 
Advanced  Course.  It  should  be  noted  that  possible  misclassification  of 
some  respondents  as  cadets  or  non-cadets  adds  "noise"  to  the  data,  de¬ 
manding  greater  cadet  versus  non-cadet  differences  before  these  reach 
statistical  significance,  fhus  the  possible  error  is  in  the  conservative 
direction  and  there  is  no  reason  to  mistrust  obtained  significant  find¬ 
ings.  In  general,  the  results  of  the  inconsistency  tests  were  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  no  respondents  were  dropped  from  further  data  analysis  on  the 
basis  of  these  tests. 
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RESULTS 


The  results  of  the  survey  are  presented  in  three  major  sections.  The 
first  section  presents  values  of  the  survey  variables  for  the  ROTC  cadets 
as  a  group  versus  the  non-ROTC  students  as  a  group  and  assesses  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  obtained  group  differences.  The  section  is  organized  by  topic 
area,  ranging  from  a  demographic  profile  of  the  respondents  to  variables 
relating  to  the  Army  and  ROTC.  The  second  section  presents  values  of  the 
survey  variables  for  females  and  males  separately,  and  for  blacks,  Hispanics, 
and  whites  separately.  The  breakdowns  are  presented  for  both  ROTC  cadets 
and  for  non-ROTC  students,  following  the  same  topical  organization  as  the 
first  section.  Significant  differences  between  the  sex  and  ethnic  subgroups 
of  interest  are  identified  and  discussed.  The  third  section  presents  the 
data  from  ROTC  cadets  on  the  "Cadets  Only"  portion  of  the  survey  question¬ 
naire.  Breakdowns  between  females  and  males,  and  among  blacks,  Hispanics, 
and  whites  are  displayed  and  discussed. 

Before  describing  these  findings,  one  point  must  be  made  to  put  them 
in  perspective:  In  a  study  with  a  sample  size  as  large  as  the  present  one, 
some  minor  relationships  with  little  substantive  significance  may  reach 
statistical  significance  at  the  .05  level.  Some  of  these  findings  are 
discussed  in  the  text  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  for  their  heuristic 
significance,  but  their  importance  to  the  career  participation  and  commit¬ 
ment  process  should  be  interpreted  with  caution  unless  they  replicate  or 
will  be  replicated  by  other  studies.  Findings  significant  at  the  .01  and 
.001  levels  are  obviously  on  much  stronger  ground. 


J 
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Section  1.  ROTC  Cadet/Non-ROTC  Student  Differences 
Demographic  Profile 

A  demographic  profile  of  the  respondents  is  presented  in  Table  6. 

Because  the  sample  was  stratified  on  the  variables  of  Sex,  Ethnic  Back¬ 
ground,  and  Region  of  Socialization,  the  statistical  significance  of  cadet 
vs  student  differences  on  these  variables  was  not  assessed.  The  size  of 
the  community  in  which  respondents  grew  up  was  somewhat  constrained  by  the 
choice  of  the  particular  13  colleges  in  the  sample,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  overall  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  cadets 
and  students:  cadets  were  no  more  likely  to  be  from  a  small  or  large  com¬ 
munity  than  were  students.  Students  reported  significantly  greater  parental 
yearly  income  than  did  cadets,  but  both  means  were  in  the  $20,500-$23,000 
per  year  range. 

Military-Related  Background 

The  next  cluster  of  variables  examined  was  the  military-related  back¬ 
ground  of  the  respondents.  Such  a  background  contributes  to  the  socializa¬ 
tion  of  an  individual,  and  can  be  important  in  helping  to  shape  future  career 
plans.  Table  7  presents  the  data  on  relatives  who  were  ever  in  ROTC  or  the 
military,  and  on  friends'  and  parents'  ratings  of  an  Army  officer  career. 

The  cadet  values  were  consistently  higher  than  the  student  values,  although 
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Table  6 

Demographic  Profile  of  Survey  Respondents 
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Demographic 

Variables 

- 1 

Respondents 

Test  of 
Significance, 

ROTC  Membership 

ROIC 

Cadets 

Non-ROTO 

Students 

Sex 

%  Female 

38.4 

46.0 

NAa 

%  Male 

61.6 

54.0 

Ethnic  Background 

31.0 

11.9 

%  Black 

NAa 

%  Hispanic 

15.4 

23.4 

%  White 

53.6 

64.7 

Mean,  Age  of  Respondents 

19.15 

19.65 

t(926)=-4.£l*** 

Region  of  Socialization 

12.8 

%  Ease 

9.9 

%  Midwest 

11.0 

17.7 

%  West 

10.7 

17.1 

NA 

%  South 

60.3 

48.4 

%  Outside  U.S. 

2.6 

1.9 

%  Several  Regions 

5.5 

2.1 

Type  of  Community  in  Which  Grew  Up 
%  Rural 

11.7 

13,5 

X2(4)=NS 

%  Small  City/Town 

35.2 

33.8 

%  Medium  City 

20.0 

20.7 

%  Suburb 

13.9 

14.3 

%  Large  City 

19.1 

17.7 

c 

Mean,  Parents'  Annual  Income 

4.58 

5.11 

t(906)=-3.27*** 

Hote. 

The  numbers  ir.  parentheses  following  the  x2  and  t  statistics  are  the  degrees  of  freedom  on  which  the  significance 
of  x2  and  t  wete  evaluated. 

Significance  tests  were  not  performed  for  differences  in  Sex,  Ethnic  Background,  or  Region  of  Socialisation 
because  the  sample  was  stracified  on  these  variables. 

Region  of  Socialisation  was  derived  from  the  following  questionnaire  item,  "Where  did  you  spend  the 
majority  of  your  elementary  and  high  school  years?" 


East:  1. 

2. 

Midwest:  3. 

4. 

West:  5. 

6. 

South:  7. 

8. 

9. 

Outside  'J.S.:  10. 

Several  Regions:  11. 

c  1  -  Under  $5,000;  4  - 
*p< ,05 

**p<,01 

***p<.00l 


New  England  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont) 

Middle  Atlantic  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania) 

East  North  Central  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin) 

West  North  Central  (Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakots, 
Nebraska,  Kansas) 

Hountaln  (Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada) 
Pacific  (Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Alaska,  Hawaii) 

South  Atlantic  (Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida) 

East  South  Central  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi) 

West  South  Central  (Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas) 

Didn't  grow  up  in  the  United  States 

Moved  around  too  much  to  consider  myself  from  any  one  region 
$15,000  to  $19,999;  5  -  $20,000  to  $24,999;  9  •  Over  $40,000 
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Military 

Socialization 

Variables 

Respondents 

Test  of 

Signi f icanee, 

ROTC  Membership 

ROTC 

Cadets 

Non-ROTC 

Students 

■i. 

7 

Relatives  in  ROTC 

.%  with  Parents  ever  in  ROTC 

17.0 

15.1 

x2(D=ns 

> 

* 

%  with  Siblings  ever  in  ROTC 

19.7 

15.0 

x2(1)=ns 

%  with  Cousins  ever  in  ROTC 

27.6 

23.6 

x2(i)=ns 

%  with  Aunts  or  Uncles  ever  in  ROTC 

25.9 

18.2 

X2(l)=7.48** 

.V 

%  with  Grandparents  ever  in  ROTC 

9.2 

5.6 

X2(l)=3.97* 

/  with  Friends  ever  in  ROTC 

60.6 

50.3 

X2(l)=9.49** 

V 

K 

Relatives  in  the  Military 
%  with  Parents  ever  in  Military 

59.1 

54.9 

x2(D=ns 

£ 

%  with  Siblings  ever  in  Military 

24.0 

17.7 

X2(l)=5.16* 

7  , 

%  with  Cousins  ever  in  Military 

54.4 

48.1 

x2(D=ns 

2 

%  with  Aunts  or  Uncles  ever  in  Military 

67.8 

64.0 

x2(D=ns 

%  with  Grandparents  ever  in  Military 

35.9 

30.5 

x2(D=ns 

%  with  Friends  ever  in  Military 

76.8 

64.7 

X2(l)=15.84*** 

* 

Mean,  Friends'  Rating  of  an  Army  Officer 

3.28 

2.86 

t(928)=6. 15*** 

£ 

£ 

k 

$ 

Career3 

Mean,  Parents'  Rating  of  an  Army  Officer 

3.90 

3.3-> 

t(928)=8.21*** 

% 

1 

Career3 

-  7 

2.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  following  the  x  and  t  statistics  are  the  degrees  of 

freedom  on  which  the  significance  of  x2  and  t  were  evaluated. 

v  a  1  =  Very  Low  Status;  5  =  Very  High  Status 

i  *p< .05 

f  **p<.0i 

$  *  ***p<.001 


$■ 

9 


j*  .£ 


1 
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not  all  the  differences  were  statistically  significant.  A  significantly 
higher  percentage  of  cadets  than  students  reported  having  aunts  or  uncles, 
grandparents,  and  friends  in  ROTC;  the  same  was  true  concerning  brothers  or 
sisters  and  friends  in  the  military.  Cadets  also  reported  thinking  that 
their  friends  and  parents  would  rate  an  Army  officer  career  significantly 
more  favorably  than  did  students.  Both  cadets  and  students  attributed 
significantly  more  favorable  ratings  of  an  Army  officer  career  to  their 
parents,  as  opposed  to  their  friends  (t  =  9.31  and  6.74  respectively,  p  < 
.001).  Of  the  four  sets  of  ratings,  only  the  mean  of  students'  estimate 
of  their  friends'  rating  fell  below  the  mid-point  of  the  scale  (indicating 
a  somewhat  negative  opinion  of  an  Army  officer  career) . 

Media  Preferences 


The  media  preferences  of  the  respondents  were  surveyed  to  identify 
those  types  most  preferred  in  general,  and  to  seek  out  differences  between 
cadets'  and  students'  preferences.  Respondents  were  also  presented  with  a 
list  of  39  magazine  titles  and  asked  to  rate  how  often  they  read  each  one. 
They  were  then  asked  to  list  any  other  magazines  that  they  read  occasionally 
or  regularly,  to  list  their  favorite  television  programs,  and  to  indicate 
their  favorite  type  of  radio  programming.  The  last  three  items  required 
the  respondents  to  write  in  their  choices  on  the  answer  sheet.  Detailed 
tallies  of  answers  to  the  open-ended  items  concerning  preferred  television 
and  radio  programs  are  discussed  in  Section  2.  Table  8  presents  the  data 
concerning  media  categories  preferred  and  the  ratings  of  the  39  listed 
magazines . 

Cadets  and  students  had  the  same  rank  ordering  of  media  usage  habits: 
newspapers  first,  followed  by  (in  descending  order  of  frequency)  radio, 
television,  general  magazines,  and  sports/outooor  magazines.  Over  60%  of 
cadets  and  students  reported  attending  to  each  of  these  media  categories 
occasionally  or  regularly.  Only  two  significant  differences  between  cadets 
and  students  on  types  of  media  preferred  were  found:  relatively  more 
cadets  than  students  reported  that  they  occasionally  or  regularly  read 
business/trade  magazines  and  mechanics/science  magazines. 

The  list  of  specific  magazines  presented  in  Table  8  shows  a  wide  range 
of  readership,  ranging  from  about  half  the  respondents  who  occasionally  or 
regularly  read  Time  and  Newsweek  to  very  few  who  read  Wassa.ja ,  Delegate,  or 
Navaho  Times .  When  the  respondents  are  taken  as  a  single  group,  the  data 
show  that  the  category  of  "General  Magazines"  has  the  most  regular  reader- 
ship  of  all  magazine  types.  Of  the  eight  listed  magazines  occasionally  or 
regularly  read  by  30%  or  more  of  the  respondents,  seven — Newsweek,  Time, 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  TV  Guide,  People,  National  Geographic,  and 
Reader’s  Digest — were  in  the  general  category,  and  only  Sports  Illustrated 
came  from  another  area. 

A  striking  pattern  throughout  the  list  is  that  relatively  more  ROTC 
cadets  than  students  reported  reading  34  of  the  39  magazines ;  16  of  these 
differences  were  statistically  significant.  Cosmopolitan  was  the  only 
magazine  for  which  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  students  than 
cadets  reported  occasional  or  regular  reading. 
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Table  8 

Media  Preferences 


Respondents 

ROTC 

Cadets 

Non-ROTC 
S  tudentf 

Signif i canca 
ROTC  Member sh 

36.5 

28.8 

x2(1)=5.56* 

63.2 

61.1 

x2(D=ns 

33.1 

22.4 

x2(1)=11.67*** 

19.2 

17.3 

x2(D=ns 

34.6 

31.5 

x2(1)=ns 

25.1 

29.8 

X2U)=NS 

28.7 

31.2 

x2(1)=ms 

68.3 

62.4 

X2U)=NS 

77.4 

79.4 

X2( 1)=NS 

53.4 

51.5 

x2U)=N'S 

71.8 

62.9 

X2( 3 )=NS 

76.1 

68.5 

X2(1)=NS 

53.2 

49.9 

X2(1)=NS 

7.8 

4 , 6 

<2(1)=NS 

11.1 

6.9 

X2(l>=4.38* 

16.0 

12.6 

x2 (l)=NS 

52.5 

47.4 

X2(1)=NS 

58.6 

49.2 

X2(l)=6.05* 

34.1 

23.7 

X2(l)=10.55** 

14.1 

5.7 

x2 ( 1)  =  15. 39*** 

47.6 

40.3 

x2  (1 )=NS 

43. 1 

42.8 

<2(1)=NS 

4.4 

2.1 

<-(l)=NS 

4.0 

3.9 

X~( 1)=NS 

18.6 

11.8 

x2(1)=7.59** 

17.7 

9.8 

<“(19=11.1 7*** 

11.7 

5.7 

x2(U=9.77«* 

12.7 

6.7 

x2(1)=8.68** 

34.8 

38.7 

x2(D=ns 

9.5 

4.5 

x2(1)=7.06** 

9.0 

3.5 

v2 (l) =10. 22** 

3.3 

1.3 

<2  ( i)=NS 

17.7 

15.3 

X“ ( 1 ) =NS 

5.3 

4.1 

x2(1)=N? 

2.9 

2.6 

X2 ( l)-NS 

11.6 

6.4 

»•- ( l)  =6. 85** 

11.8 

11.5 

X  4 ( l ) =NS 

3.5 

2.1 

/*  (1)=NS 

5.8 

2.8 

<7 

II 

/—x 

t—4 

M 

Media 

Variables 


I 


I 

is 

>» 

M 

z'*-' 

& 

M. 


Percent  Who  Attend  to  Various  Media 

Categories  Occasionally  or  Regularly 

Business/Trade  Magazines 

Sports/Outdoor  Magazines 

Mechanics/Science  Magazines 

Automotive  Magazines 

Men's  Magazines 

Women's  Magazines 

Home  Service  Magazines 

General  Magazines 

Newspapers 

Sunday  Supplements 

Television 

Radio 

Billboards 

Percent  Who  Read  Various  Magazines 

Occasionally  or  Regularly 

Exploring 

Senior  Scholastic 

Campus  Life 

Newsweek 

Time 

US  News  &  World  Report 
Ebony 

Sports  Illustrated 

TV  Guide 

Crisis 

Nutshell 

Field  &  Stream 

Popular  Mechanics 

Career  World 

College  Outlook 

People 

Jet 

Black  Sports 
Dawn 
Sport 
Wheels 

National  Future  Farmer 
Mechanix  Illustrated 
Road  &  Track 
18  Almanac 
Black  Collegian 


t. 
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Respondentia 


Variables 


Percent  Who  Read  Various  Magazines 


Occasionally  or  Regularly  (cont.) 


Wassaja 
Deleg -te 

Black  Enterprise 

Nuestro 

Navaho  Times 

Cosmopolitan 

Car  &  Driver 

Popular  Science 

Popular  Photography 

National  Geographic 

Stereo  Review 

Reader's  Digest 

Reader's  Digest  (Spanish) 


ROTC 

Cadets 

Non-ROTC 

Students 

0.2 

0.6 

1.5 

0.0 

7.7 

3.2 

2.0 

2.2 

1.1 

0.9 

11.7 

18.0 

12.6 

10.5 

21.7 

13.2 

11.8 

9.6 

33.1 

31.1 

11.3 

7.4 

50.8 

39.3 

2. A 

2.8 

Test  of 
Significance, 
ROTC  Membership 


X2(i)=NS 

X2(l)=5.30* 

X2(l)=8.09** 

x2(D=ns 
x2 (1)=NS 
X2(i)=b.03* 

X2 ( 1)~NS 
X2(l)=10.82*** 
x2(D=ns 
x2(D=ns 

X2(D=NS 

X2(l)=9.68** 

■<2(1)=NS 


The  number  in  parentheses  following  the  y/  statistic  is  the  degrees  of  freedom  on 
which  the  significance  of  x2  was  evaluated. 


Respondents  were  asked  whether  there  were  any  magazines  other  than  the 
39  in  the  provided  list  which  they  read  occasionally  or  regularly.  Over 
450  different  titles  were  written  in,  some  of  which  were  journals,  newspapers, 
or  other  periodicals.  The  majority  of  the  titles  were  listed  by  only  one 
or  two  respondents.  Table  9  lists  the  18  different  magazines  that  were 
written  in  by  2%  or  more  of  the  ROTC  cadet  or  the  non-ROTC  student  groups. 

Five  out  of  the  13  magazines  on  the  cadets'  top  write-in  list  and  six  of 
the  11  magazines  on  the  students’  list  were  in  tae  women's  magazine  category. 

Education-Related  Variables 

Data  on  education-related  variables — including  year  in  school,  college 
major,  sources  of  college  finance,  school  grades,  extracurricular  activities, 
and  influences  on  educational  plans — are  presented  in  Table  10. 

The  cadet  and  student  samples  were  both  stratified  by  year  in  school; 
thus  they  were  composed  of  somewhat  similar  percentages  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  However,  the  student  sample  had  more  individuals  in  the  "other" 
(than  freshman  or  sophomore)  category,  primarily  because  cadets  in  the 
Advanced  Course  were  eliminated  from  the  study  sample.  The  7.4%  of  cadets 
in  the  "other"  category  were  all  enrolled  in  the  ROTC  Basic  Course. 

Significant  differences  in  the  college  major  of  cadets  and  students 
were  found.  Relatively  more  cadets  than  students  were  majoring  in  a  bio¬ 
logical  science  or  engineering,  and  relatively  more  students  than  cadets 
were  majoring  in  a  social  science,  education,  or  agriculture.  Fewer  than 
two  percentage  points  separated  the  cadets  from  students  on  all  other 
choices.  The  difference  in  the  numbers  of  agriculture  majors  may  reflect 
the  perception  that  the  military  does  not  offer  an  opportunity  to  make  use 
of  knowledge  and  skills  in  this  area,  and  thus  students  with  a  serious 
agriculture  orientation  do  not  join  ROTC. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  a  significantly  greater  proportion 
of  cadets  than  students  held  an  ROTC  scholarship  as  expected,  there  were  no 
meaningful  differences  in  the  sources  the  respondents  were  using  to  finance 
their  college  education.  The  seven  non-ROTC  students  who  reported  having 
an  ROTC  scholarship  may  have  been  misclassified  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
self-reports. 

Cadets  and  students  reported  no  meaningful  differences  in  their  high 
school  or  college  grade  point  averages,  or  in  the  extent  of  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  high  school  extracurricular  activities.  In  short,  except  for 
their  choice  of  college  major,  cadets  and  other  college  students  were  very 
much  alike  on  most  of  the  education-related  variables. 

The  two  groups  did  show  some  interesting  differences  in  their  reports 
of  the  influences  on  their  educational  and  career  plans.  Both  groups  rated 
mother  followed  by  father  as  having  the  greatest  influence  on  these  plans. 
However,  cadets  rated  the  influence  of  relatives  (other  than  parents), 

, counselors,  and  individuals  in  the  career  significantly  higher  than  did 
students.  These  differences  imply  that  cadets  value  the  opinion  of  people 
beyond  the  immediate  family  to  a  greater  extent  than  students  do.  Such 
openness  to  educational  and  career  information  from  a  variety  of  sources 
may  be  an  indication  of  greater  career  maturity  on  the  part  of  cadets. 
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Table  9 


Rank  Order  of  "Other"  Magazines  Read  Occasionally  or  Regularly3 


ROTC  Cadets  (n 

=461) 

Non-ROTC  Students 

(n-470) 

Magazine 

%  of  Group 

Magazine 

%  of  Group 

Playboy 

11.9 

Playboy 

14.7 

Glamour 

6.5 

Glamour 

10.6 

Penthouse 

6.5 

Seventeen 

8.1 

Seventeen 

6.5 

Penthouse 

5.1 

Essence 

3.7 

Mademoiselle 

4.3 

Soldier  of  Fortune 

3.4 

Vogue 

3.6 

Redbook 

2.4 

Life 

3.2 

McCalls 

2.2 

Redbook 

3.0 

National  Lampoon 

2.2 

Play girl 

2.1 

American  Rifleman 

2.0 

Psychology  Today 

2.1 

Guns  and  Ammo 

2.0 

Rolling  Stone 

2.1 

Hot  Rod 

2.0 

Rolling  Stone 

2.0 

Magazines  listed  by 

fewer  than  2%  of 

either  the  cadets  or 

the  students  are 

not  included  in  this 

table. 

4 
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Education-Related  Variables 


Education 

Variables 

Respondents 

ROTC 
Cade ts 

Non- ROTC 
Students 

Sign! f i canoe , 

ROTC  Member tlu  p 

Year  in  School 

%  Freshmen 

49.9 

43.4 

%  Sophomores 

42.7 

40.2 

NAa 

%  Other 

7.4 

16.4 

Co Liege  Major 

%  Physical  Science 

o  c 

2.6 

X2  (13)  =29 . 13** 

%  Biological  Science 

13.3 

8.7 

%  Social  Science 

!0.0 

14.3 

%  English  and  Literature 

0.7 

1.5 

%  Education 

3.3 

6.0 

%  Fine  arcs 

2.0 

3.4 

%  Foreign  Language 

0.4 

0.9 

%  Engineering 

12.0 

7.0 

%  Mathematics 

1.5 

1.7 

%  Agriculture 

0.7 

3.2 

%  Physical  Education 

2.8 

2.8 

%  Business 

24.6 

23.7 

%  Other 

21.4 

20.0 

%  Don’ t  know 

3.1 

4.3 

Sources  of  College  Finance 

%  Family 

64.2 

68.0 

X2(1)=NS 

%  Scholarship,  ROTC 

11.4  j 

1.5 

v-  ( 1) =36. 30*** 

%  Scholarship,  Other 

36.1 

1  37.4 

t2(D=ns 

%  Work 

53.6 

|  57.2 

x2U)=NS 

Mean,  High  School  Grade  Average*5 

4.02 

4.10 

t(927)=NS 

Mean,  College  Grade  Average15 

3.59 

3.59 

t(S78)=NS 

High  achcol  Extracurricular  Activities 
%  Mo  Activities 

10.2 

13.1 

X2 (2) =NS 

%  0 "c  Activity 

16.3 

16.1 

7c  Men-  rhan  One  Activity 

'3.4 

70.9 

Mean,  influence  on  Educational  and  Career 

Plans  ?r; vided  byc 

Fa  ther 

3.31 

3.43 

t(921)=NS 

Mother 

3.68 

3.61 

t(925)=NS 

Other  Relatives 

2.55 

2.31 

t(925)=2.88** 

Friends 

2.48 

2.56 

t(926) =NS 

Teachers 

2.75 

2.60 

t(926)=NS 

Counselors 

2.31 

2.14 

t(925)=2.13* 

Those  xn  the  Career 

2.92 

i 

i 

2.68 

t (925) =2. 83** 

Note. 

The  numbers  in  p.srenmeses  following  the  and  t  statistics  are  the  degrees  of  freedom  on  whicn  the 
significance  of  x*  md  t  were  evaluated. 


A  significance  test  was  not  performed  for  differences  in  Year  in  School  because  the  sample  was 
stratified  on  tnis  variable. 

b  1  «  tower  than  D;  2  »  D;  3  *  C;  A  -  B,  5  °  A 
0  5  =  Very  Small  Role,  5  -  Very  Largo  Role 
*p<.05 

‘*p<.01 
***p<  .001 
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Career-Related  Variables 


A  very  large  group  of  career-related  variables  is  presented  in  Table 
11,  and  some  interesting  patterns  emerge.  Cadets  and  students  on  the 
average  reported  that  they  would  like  to  be  earning  about  $29,000  per  year 
10  years  after  college  (presumably  in  1979  dollars).  This  represents  about 
a  $6,000  increase  over  what  they  estimate  their  parents'  income  to  be. 

The  careers  being  considered  by  the  cadets  and  students  indicate  that 
this  salary  goal  is  realistic.  When  the  first  choice  of  a  career  area  in 
Table  11  is  examined,  several  significant  differences  between  cadets  and 
students  appear.  Relatively  more  cadets  than  students  picked  the  area  of 
engineering,  physical  science,  mathematics,  and  architecture,  and  the  area 
of  military  officer  as  their  first  career  choice.  It  is  interesting  that 
only  15.8%  of  the  MS  I  and  MS  II  cadets  surveyed  reported  that  military 
officer  was  their  first  career  choice.  The  indication  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  cadets  have  joined  ROTC  for  reasons  other  than  the  definite  desire 
to  establish  themselves  in  a  military  career.  Relatively  more  students 
than  cadets  selected  business  administration,  general  teaching  and  social 
service,  and  humanities,  law,  social  and  behavioral  sciences  as  their  first 
career  choice.  The  significant  difference  in  the  preference  for  a  career 
in  business  administration  is  somewhat  surprising,  since  about  equal  percen¬ 
tages  of  cadets  and  students  were  business  majors.  Very  few  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  picked  housewife  as  their  first  career. 

The  next  section  of  Table  11  presents  the  percentage  of  the  cadets  or 
students  who  picked  each  career  area  as  their  first,  second,  or  third 
choice.  When  second  and  third  career  choices  are  added  to  the  first,  one 
of  the  significant  differences  between  cadets  and  students  disappears 
(percent  considering  engineering,  physical  science,  mathematics,  and 
architecture)  but  two  new  ones  appear.  A  significantly  higher  percentage 
of  students  than  cadets  then  reported  that  they  were  considering  the 
proprietors  and  sales  area,  and  housewife.  These  differences  were  not 
significant  when  first  career  choice  alone  was  examined.  In  the  former 
case,  the  difference  may  indicate  that  students,  more  than  cadets,  view 
owning  their  own  business  or  working  in  sales  as  a  fall-back  if  they  are 
not  successful  in  their  first  career  choice.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
difference  may  indicate  that  female  cadets  are  more  serious  than  female 
students  about  having  an  independent  career.  The  category  showing  the 
greatest  increase  when  second  and  third  career  choices  are  added  to  the 
first  is  the  percentage  of  cadets  considering  becoming  military  officers. 
Over  35%  of  the  cadets  picked  this  career  as  their  second  or  third  choice. 
These  data  imply  that  although  few  cadets  are  definite  in  wanting  to  become 
a  career  officer,  as  indicated  by  first  choice  alone,  a  significant  propor¬ 
tion  are  entertaining  the  idea,  as  indicated  by  the  increase. 

The  last  two  sections  of  Table  11  present  a  list  of  job  dimensions 
shown  by  prior  research  to  be  components  of  job  satisfaction.  Respondents 
were  asked  first  to'  rate  each  dimension  for  how  important  it  was  to  them, 
and  then  to  imagine  they  were  an  Army  officer  and  rate  the  dimension  for 
potential  for  satisfaction  in  the  Army.  The  importance  ratings  assigned  by 
students,  and  especially  by  cadets,  were  uniformly  high.  The  cadet  average 
rating  was  significantly  higher  than  the  student  average  for  six  of' the  21 
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Table  II 

Career-Related  Variables 


Career 

Variables 

Respondents 

ROTC 
Cade  is 

Non-ROTC 

Students 

Significance, 

ROTC  Membership 

*  Mean,  Expected  Annual  Salary  10  Years 

5.33 

5.23 

t(918)=NS 

After  College3 

Careers  Being  Considered:  First  Choice 

%  Engineering,  Physical  Science, 

16.3 

11.1 

x2(l)=4.92* 

Mathematics,  Architecture 

%  Medical  and  Biological  Sciences  • 

16.7 

14.3 

x2(1)=NS 

%  Business  Administration 

15.0 

23.2 

x2(1)=9.65** 

%  General  Teaching  and  Social  Service 

3.9 

9.8 

x2(1)=11.68*** 

%  Humanities,  Law,  Social  and  Behavioral 

14. 1 

22.6 

x2(l)=10.54** 

Sciences 

X  Fine  Arts,  Performing  Arts 

3.0 

3.8 

x2(1)=NS 

%  Technical  Jobs 

1.1 

1.5 

x2(1)=NS 

%  Proprietors,  Sales 

2.0 

1.5 

x2(1)=NS 

%  Mechanics,  Industrial  Trades 

0.7 

0.6 

x2(1)=NS 

%  Construction  Trades 

0.7 

0.9 

x2(1)=NS 

%  Secretarial-Clerical,  Office  Workers 

1.7 

1.5 

X2(1)=NS 

%  General  Labor,  Community  and  Public  Service 

1.3 

1.5 

X2(1)=NS 

%  Military  Officer 

15.8 

0.2 

x2(1)=75.51*** 

X  Housewife 

2.0 

1.3 

X2(1)-NS 

%  Other 

5.9 

6,4 

x2(1)=NS 

Careers  Being  Considered:  First,  Second, 

or  Third  Choice b 

%  Engineering,  Physical  Science, 

24.3 

23.6 

x2(i)=ns 

Mathematics,  Architecture 

%  Medical  and  Biological  Sciences 

25.8 

21.9 

x2(1)=ns 

%  Business  Administration 

38.4 

47.2 

x2(1)=7.07** 

%  General  Teaching  and  Social  Service 

24.1 

33.8 

X2(l)=10.28** 

%  Humanities,  Law,  Social  and  Behavioral 

32.5 

40.9 

x2(1)=6.57* 

Sciences 

%  Fine  Arts,  Performing  Arts 

9.1 

11.9 

x2(D=ns 

%  Technical  Jobs 

12.6 

10.0 

x2(D=ns 

%  Proprietors,  Sales 

7.6 

18.3 

x2(1)=22.65*** 

%  Mechanics,  Industrial  Trades 

5.9 

6.4 

X2 ( l)=NS 

%  Construction  Trades 

5.6 

7.4 

x2(D=ns 

%  Secretarial-Clerical,  Office  Workers 

12.8 

14.0 

x2U)=ns 

%  General  Labor,  Community  and  Public  Service 

9.8 

13.0 

X2 ( 1)=NS 

%  Military  Officer 

51.0 

4.3 

X2  U)  =253. 09*** 

%  Housewife 

11.3 

17.7 

y2 ( 1 ) =7 . 13** 

%  Other 

19.3 

18.7 

x2(D=ns 

ft* 


£ 

5 
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Table  11,  concinuad 


Respondents 


Career 

Variables 


ROTC 

Cadets 


Kon-ROTC 
S  tudents 


Test  of 
Significance, 
ROTC  Membership 


Mean,  Importance  of  Various  Job  Dimensions  c 


Prestige 
Responsibility 
Interesting  People 
Utilization  of  Skills 
Contribution  to  Society 
Geographic  Desirability 
More  Schooling 
Stability  of  Home  Life 
Chance  to  be  a  Leader 
Personal  Freedom 
Adventure 
Job  Security 
Chance  to  Help  Others 
Self-Improvement 
Quality  of  Supervisors 
Interesting/Challenging  Job 
Feedback  on  Performance 
Importance  of  Work 
Family  Contentment 
Advancement  Opportunity 


t (891) 
t(928) 
t(929) 
t (929) 
t(928) 
t(927) 
t (928) 
t(928) 
t(928) 
t(928) 
t(927) 
t(928) 
t(929) 
t  (929) 
t  (929) 
t  (928) 
t(929) 
t(927) 
t (929) 
C (925) 1 
t(925): 


=NS 

=NS 

=NS 

=NS 

=NS 

=NS 

=NS 

=2.43* 

=NS 

=5.98*** 

■NS 

=4.52*** 

=3.01** 

■NS 

=NS 

=NS 

=NS 

=NS 

=2.14* 

=NS 

=3.97*** 


Table  11,  continued 


Career 

Variables 

Respondents 

ROTC 

Cadets 

Non-ROTC 

Students 

Sig.iif  loanee, 

ROTC  Membership 

Mean,  Expected  Satisfaction  in  Army 
for  Various  Job  Dimensions a 

Salary 

3.89 

3.46 

t(875)=6.02*** 

Prestige 

4.03 

3.59 

t(922)=6.21*** 

Responsibility 

4.36 

3.84 

t(922)=8.31*** 

Interesting  People 

>.28  ! 

3.83 

t(922)=6.40*** 

Utilization  of  Skills 

*4.13 

3.65 

t(922)---6.71*** 

Contribution  to  Society 

3.93 

3.45 

t(920) =6  '"*** 

Geographic  Desirability 

3.81 

3.29 

t(920)~  ■  * 

More  Schooling 

4.14 

3.79 

t(921)=o... 

Stability  of  Home  Life 

3.70 

3.27 

t(920)=5.26*** 

Chance  to  be  a  Leader 

4.47 

4.03 

!  t(920)=6.85*** 

Personal  Freedom 

3.76 

3.25 

t(919)=5.98*** 

Adventure 

4.42 

3.92 

t(921)=7.52*** 

Job  Security 

4.54 

4.25 

t(92G)=4.89*** 

Chance  to  Help  Others 

4.29 

3.72 

t(92G)  =8.  j.8*** 

Self-Improvement 

4.44 

3.90 

t(920)=8,30*** 

Quality  of  Supervisors 

4.20 

3.65 

t  (917) =7.48*** 

Interesting/Challenging  Job 

4.30 

3.67 

t (920) =8. 72*** 

Feedback  on  Performance 

4.29 

3.83 

t(91R)=7.00*** 

Importance  of  Work 

4.30 

3.64 

t(92i)=9.49*** 

Family  Contentment 

3.99 

3.49 

t(920)=6.28*** 

Advancement  Opportunity 

4.52 

4.12 

t (9 17) =6. 38*** 

Note. 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  following  the  x-  and  t  statistics  are  the  degrees  of  freedom 
on  which  the  significance  of  <2  and  t  were  evaluated. 

a  1  =  Under  $10,000;  5  =  $25,000  to  $29,999;  6  =  $30,000  to  $34,999;  8  =  Over  $40,000 

k  Percentages  cited  in  this  category  refer  to  percentage  of  respondents  in  each  group 
choosing  the  career  as  either  most  likelv,  second  most  likely,  or  third  most  likely. 
Since  the  values  reflect  the  sum  of  percentages  across  three  items,  each  column 
totals  approximately  300  percent. 

f> 

1  =  Not  Important  At  All;  5  =  Very  Important 
^  1  =  Very  Unsatisfied;  5  =  Very  Satisfied 
*p  <  .05 

**p  <  .01 

***p  <  .001 


i 

t 
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listed  dimensions:  More  Schooling,  Chance  to  be  a  Leader,  Adventure,  Job 
Security,  Importance  ot  Work,  and  Advancement  Opportunity.  When  the  rank 
order  of  importance  ratings  assigned  to  the  dimensions  was  examined,  note¬ 
worthy  patterns  emerged.  Both  cadets  and  students  included  Interesting/ 
Challenging  Job  and  Advancement  Opportunity  in  their  list  of  "top- three" 
dimensions  sought.  For  cadets  the  other  most  important  dimension  was  Job 
Security;  for  students  it  was  Self-Improvement. 

Not  surprisingly,  cadets  had  higher  expectations  for  the  satisfactions 
an  Army  officer  career  can  bring  than  students  did.  Every  one  of  the  21 
dimensions  studied  was  given  significantly  higher  expected  satisfaction 
ratings  by  cadets  chan  by  students.  Further,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  (a)  none  of  the  mean  ratings  for  cadets  or  students  fell  below  the 
scale  midpoint  of  3,  indicating  that  both  groups  viewed  an  Army  officer 
career  positively  from  the  standpoint  of  dimensions  sougtt  in  a  job,  and 
(b)  cadets  and  students  had  a  very  similar  notion  of  what  dimensions  an 
Army  officer  career  satisfies,  and  what  dimensions  it  does,  not  satisfy.  An 
Army  officer  career  was  top-rated  by  both  groups  for  the  dimensions  Job 
Security,  Advancement  Opportunity,  and  Chance  to  be  a  Leader.  It  was 
down-rated  for  Stability  of  Home  Life,  Personal  Freedom,  and  Geographic 
Desirability. 

Knowledge  of  ROTC  and  the  Army 

A  set  of  variables  concerning  knowledge  and  awareness  of  ROTC  and  the 
Army  is  presented  in  Table  12.  The  first  part  of  the  table  lists  self-reports 
concerning  the  time  and  sources  of  awareness  of  ROTC  and  the  ROTC  scholarship 
program;  the  latter  part  displays  the  results  of  a  true-false  information 
test. 


The  percentage  of  cadets  reporting  that  they  know  "Little  ox  Nothing," 
"Some,"  or  "A  Great  Deal"  about  ROTC  was  significantly  different  from  the 
percentage  for  students.  While  it  is  not  surprising  that  over  40%  of  the 
students  said  they  knew  very  little  about  ROTC  and  only  7%  said  they  knew  a 
great  deal,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  almost  6%  of  the  cadets  thought 
they  knew  very  little  and  only  about  39%  knew  a  great  deal.  The  majority 
of  the  cadets  were  participating  in  a  program  about  which  they  claimed  only 
"Some"  knowledge.  Of  course  over  half  of  the  cadets  were  in  MS  I  and  Lad 
been  in  the  ROTC  program  for  only  a  semester  at  the  time  survey  data  were 
collected.  This  may  account  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  claimed  by  cadets. 

The  difference  in  the  time  when  the  respondents  first  became  aware  of 
ROTC  was  also  somewhat  surprising,  in  that  students  reported  becoming  aware 
of  ROTC  earlier  than  cadets.  In  fact,  over  20%  of  the  cadets  in  the  sample 
said  that  they  first  became  aware  of  the  program  in  college.  The  sources 
of  awareness  of  ROTC  presented  in  the  next  section  of  Table  12  may  help  to 
explain  this  finding.  Significantly  more  cadets  than  students  reported 
that  ROTC  personnel,  military  personnel,  and  pamphlets  helped  make  them 
aware  of  ROTC.  These  facts  would  fit  if  ROTC  personnel  on  college  campuses 
were  doing  an  effective  job  of  recruiting  entering  freshmen  into  the  ROTC  - 
Basic  Course, 

Examination  of  the  eight  significant  differences  between  cadets  and 
students  on  sources  of  awareness"  of  ROTC  reveals  that  relatively  more 
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Knowledge  of  ROTC  and  the  Army 


ROTC/Army 

Information 

Variables 

Respondents 

1 

■ 

ROTC 

C;<  de  ts 

Non-ROTC 

Students 

Significance, 

ROTC  Membership 

* 

Self-Reported  ROTC  Knowledge 

■ 

X2 (2) =226. 15*** 

%  "Little  or  Nothing" 

5.7 

40.9 

%  "Some" 

55.6 

52.1 

%  "A  Great  Deal" 

38.8 

7.0 

Time  of  First  Awareness  of  ROTC 

x2(2)=6.43* 

%  Grade  School 

14.6 

16.6 

%  High  School 

64.6 

69.0 

%  College 

20.7 

14.4 

%  Never  Heard  of  ROTC 

0.0 

0.0 

Sources  of  Awareness  of  ROTC 

%  Family 

42.3 

32.7 

x2(l)=8.66** 

%  Friends 

62.0 

64.4 

x2(1)=NS 

%  Teachers /Counselors, 

^4 . 3 

47.9 

X^(1)=NS 

%  ROTC  Recruiters 

68.3 

63.1 

X2(1)=NS 

%  ROTC  Personnel 

71.4 

52.9 

x2(l)=32.96*** 

%  Military  Personnel 

53.2 

40.5 

.,2 11)  =  14. 40*** 

Z  Pamphlets 

69.1 

62.4  j 

12(1)=4.38* 

%  Radio/TV 

46.1 

57.4 

x2(  0  =  11.36*** 

%  Magazine/Newspaper  Ads 

48.4 

58.4 

x2( 1)=9.03** 

Z  Personal  Reading 

48.0 

29.6 

x2(l)=32.38*** 

%  Other  Sources 

42.7 

26.7 

,,2(0=25.33*** 

Time  of  First  Awareness  of  ROTC 

x2(3)=37.15*** 

Scholarship  Program 

Z  Grade  School 

2.6 

3.2 

%  High  School 

51.0 

56.1 

%  College 

43.4 

29.2 

%  Never  Heard  of  Program 

3.0 

11.5 

Sources  of  Awareness  of  ROTC 

Scholarship  Program 

*  %  Family 

27.2 

18.7 

x2  ( 0=8.90** 

Z  Friends 

41,5 

38.2 

X2(1)=NS 

%  Teachers/Counselors 

43.9 

42.7 

v  2 ( 1 ) =NS 

Z  ROTC  Recruiters 

66.4 

57.5 

"2(1)=7.46** 

%  ROTC  Personnel 

75.3 

45.1 

X2(1)=P6.96*** 

%  Military  Personnel 

46.3 

29.6 

x2(  0  =  26.94*** 

%  Pamphlets 

58.9 

49.3 

x2  <'0=8.33** 

%  Radio/TV 

33.7 

40.5 

x2 ( l) =4.27* 

Z  Magazine/Newspaper  Ads 

35.9 

41.3 

<2  ( 1)=NS 

Z  Personal  Reading 

37.8 

21.4 

y2(  0=29.20*** 

Z  Other  Sources 

27.0 

19.7 

Y:  (0=6.43* 

Table  12,  continued 
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ra¬ 


te 


n? 


ROTC/Army 

Information 
-  ■  Variables 

Respondents 

ROTC 

Cadets 

Non- ROTC 
Students 

Si  gnif  ir.mce . 

ROTC  ilembcrsiiip 

Percent  of  Respondents  Answering  Correctly 
on  ROTC/Army  Information  Test 

Graduating  from  ROTC  means  that  you  have  to 
serve  four  years  of  active  duty  in  the  Army. 

65.6 

46.6 

X2(l)=32.27*** 

ROTC  pays  all  cadets  $100  per  month  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  college. 

87.3 

58.5 

X2 ( 1) =95 . 14*** 

ROTC  pays  all  cadets  $100  per  month  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years  of  college. 

83.8 

71.9 

X2 (0=18.29*** 

ROTC  is  available  for  both  men  and  women. 

98.5 

97.6 

X* (l)-NS 

ROTC  scholarships  are  available  for  each 
college  year. 

83.8 

85.0 

X2(1)=NTS 

It  is  possible  to  join  the  last  two  years  of 
ROTC  without  attending  the  first  two. 

73.3 

64.3 

X2(l)=8.28** 

ROTC  requires  attending  a  summer  camp  each 
year  of  college. 

85.4 

54.8 

X2 ( 1) =100 .96*** 

Some  ROTC  graduates  fulfill  most  of  their 

Army  obligation  in  the  reserves. 

83.0 

71.9 

x2(l)=15.5S*** 

The  starting  base  pay  for  an  Army  officer  is 
over  $700  per  month. 

78.3 

64.9 

X2  (0  =  19.68*** 

Ail  officers  must  serve  at  least  4  years 
active  duty. 

58.3 

39.6 

X2 (1) =31 .56*** 

Officers  can  retire  after  15  years  duty  at 
one-half  of  their  pay. 

54.4 

45.6 

X2(l)=6.80** 

Postgraduate  schooling  is  available  to  officers 
while  in  the  Army. 

90.4 

87.2 

x2(1)=ns 

All  officers  must  serve  in  the  infantry  for  at 
least  one  year. 

79.5 

63.8 

X2  (0=27. 10*** 

After  an  obligated  duty  period,  officers  may 
resign  from  the  Army  at  any  time. 

75.5 

72.5 

X2(0=N’S 

Officers  receive  a  maximum  of  20  days  paid 
vacation  per  year. 

51.6 

35.9 

X£(l)=22.41*** 

Note. 


iiie  number  in  parentheses  following  the  ^  statistic  is  the  degrees  of  freedom 
on  which  the  significance  of  was  evaluated. 

*p< .05 
**P'-  .01 

***p<.001 
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cadets  had  heard  of  ROTC  from  personal  contacts  with  people,  while  relatively 
more  students  had  become  aware  of  ROTC  from  the  mass  media.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  radio,  TV,  magazine,  and  newspaper  ROTC  recruitment 
advertising  is  effective  in  reaching  students,  but  may  not  be  particularly 
effective  in  getting  them  to  join  the  program.  Those  students  who  do  join 
are  more  likely  to  remember  personal  contacts  making  them  aware  of  ROTC. 

The  data  in  Table  12  concerning  the  time  of  first  awareness  of  the 
ROTC  scholarship  program  and  the  sources  of  this  awareness  parallel  the 
data  concerning  awareness  of  the  general  ROTC  program.  A  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  students  than  cadets  became  aware  of  the  scholarship  program 
before  college;  over  43%  of  the  cadets  first  became  aware  of  it  in  college. 
Again,  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  cadets  than  students  became 
aware  of  the  scholarship  program  from  people--family,  ROTC  recruiters,  ROTC 
personnel,  and  military  personnel--while  relatively  more  students  than 
cadets  noted  that  radio  and  TV  helped  make  them  aware.  For  both  cadets  and 
students,  however,  ROTC  recruiters  and  personnel  were  the  most  frequently 
cited  information  sources . 

The  latter  part  of  Table  12  presents  the  results  of  a  knowledge  test 
concerning  ROTC  and  the  Army.  An  inspection  of  the  percentages  of  students 
who  answered  each  question  correctly  reveals  that  the  Army  has  been  very 
effective  in  getting  the  message  across  concerning  some  aspects  of  ROTC. 

About  97%  of  the  students  were  aware  that  ROTC  is  available  for  both  men 
and  women,  87%  were  aware  that  postgraduate  schooling  is  available  to  offi¬ 
cers,  85%  were  aware  that  ROTC  scholarships  are  available  for  each  year  of 
college,  and  over  70%  were  aware  that  Advance  Course  cadets  receive  a  $100 
per  month  stipend,  and  that  some  ROTC  graduates  fulfill  most  of  their  obli¬ 
gation  in  the  reserves.  On  other  aspects  of  ROTC  the  students  held  some 
mistaken  beliefs,  however.  Occasionally  they  overestimated  the  obligations 
that  art  entailed  in  Array  service:  the  majority  of  the  students  incorrectly 
believed  that  officers  receive  only  20  days  paid  vacation  per  year  and  that 
all  officers  must  serve  four  years  of  duty.  At  times  the  students  overesti¬ 
mated  the  benefits  associated  with  being  an  ROTC  cadet  or  Army  officer: 
the  majority  incorrectly  believed  that  officers  can  retire  at  half  pay 
after  15  years  of  service. 

A  significantly  higher  percentage  of  cadets  than  students  answered  11 
of  the  15  knowledge  questions  correctly,  as  would  be  expected.  There  were 
several  instances  however  when  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  cadets  did 
not  answer  correctly.  Almost  half  the  cadets  nistakenly  believed  that  Army 
officers  receive  a  maximum  of  20  paid  vacation  days  per  year;  over  40% 
mistakenly  believed  that  officers  can  retire  at  half  pay  after  15  years, 
and  that  all  officers  must  serve  at  least  four  years  of  active  duty.  In 
fact,  over  20%  of  the  cadets  believed  that  all  officers  must  serve  in  the 
infantry  for  at  least  one  yedr.  It  would  seem  that  the  orientation  to  the 
Army  that  cadets  are  receiving  in  *-ve  ROTC  Basic  Course  is  not  completely 
successful  in  pointing  out  the  obi. nations,  benefits,  and  options  involved 
in  becoming  an  Army  officer. 

Army  and  ROTC  Variables 

A  final  set  of  variables  relating  to  the  Army  and  ROTC  is  presented  in 
Table  13.  These  variables  include  the  experiences  and  attitudes  of  the 
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Table  13 


Variables  Relating  to  the  Army  and  ROTC 


Army/ROTC 

Variables 


Percent  of  Respondents  for  which  Various  High 

School  ROTC  Programs  Were  Available 

Army  ROTC 

Navy  ROTC 

Air  Force  ROTC 

Percent  of  Respondents  Participating  in 
High  School  ROTC 

1  Year 

2  Years 

3  Years 

4  Years 

Not  Participating  Although  JROTC  Available 

Mean,  Attractiveness  of  Various  Aspects 

of  High  School  ROTCa 

Image  of  Program 

Quality  of  Program 

Program  Requirements 

Program  Activities 

Program  Environment 

ROTC  Instructors 

ROTC  Cadets 

Influences  on  Decision  to  Participate  (Cadets) 
or  Not  to  Participate  (Non-Cadets)  in  ROTC: 
Most  Important 
%  Family 
%  Friends 

Z  Teachers/Counselors 
%  ROTC  Recruiters 
Z  ROTC  Instructors 
%  Military  Personnel 
%  Media  Advertisements 
%  Job  Market 
Z  Military  Lifestyle 
%  Personal  Beliefs 
Z  Educational  Goals 
%  Career  Goals 
%  ROTC  Unit  Requirements 
%  ROTC  Obligated  Service 


Respondents 

ROTC 

Non- ROTC 

Cade  CS 

S  tudeuts 

26.5 

30.1 

5.4 

12.4 

8.7 

12.0 

3.3 

1.5 

2.4 

2.8 

4.1 

0.9 

5.7 

0.4 

18.5 

34.2 

3.15 

2.54 

3.36 

3.00 

3.14 

2.59 

3.38 

2.66 

3.35 

2.48 

3.46 

2.96 

3.32 

2.60 

17.1 

9.3 

12.1 

14.1 

2.2 

2.0 

13.2 

5.7 

10.1 

0.9 

2.2 

1.4 

2.0 

0.9 

2.9 

2.0 

3.9 

10.7 

17.5 

25.6 

5.7  j 

5.0 

10.7  1 

14.5 

0.2 

1.6 

0.2 

6.3 

Test  of 
Signif icancc, 
ROTC  Membership 


x2(1)=NS 

x2(l)=12.95*** 

x2(1)=NS 

v2(4)=55.57*** 


t(239)=4.01*** 
t (287) =2 .52* 
t (288) =4. 19*** 
t(289)=4 .86*** 
t(289)=5.69*** 
t(287)=3. 14** 
t( 288) =4. 70*** 


X2(l)=11.21*** 
X2(1)=NS 
x2U)=ns 
<2(1) =13.80*** 
X2( 1) =34 . 18*** 
X2(1)=NS 

x2(D=ns 
y2( 1)=NS 
\ 2( 1 ) = 1 4 .04*** 
v2( 1)=8. 19** 
'<“(  1)=NS 
x2(1)=NS 
<2(  i)=NS 
X2(l) =25.00*** 


* 

( 
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Table  13,  continued 


Army /ROTC 
Variables 


Respondents 

ROTC  Non-ROTC 
Cadets  Students 


Te3t  of 
Significance, 
ROTC  Membership 


Influences  on  Decision  to  Participate  (Cadets) 
or  Not  to  Participate  (Mon-Cadets)  in  ROTC: 
First,  Second,  or  Third  Most  Important 
%  Family 
%  Friends 

%  Teachers/Counselors 
%  ROTC  Recruiters 
%  ROTC  Instructors 
%  Military  Personnel 
%  Media  Advertisements 
%  Job  Market 
X  Military  Lifestyle 
%  Personal  Beliefs 
%  Educational  Goals 
%  Career  Goals 
%  ROTC  Unit  Requirements 
%  ROTC  Obligated  Service 

Mean,  Attractiveness  of  Various  Aspects 

of  College  R0TCa 

Image  of  Program 

Quality  of  Program 

Program  Requirements 

Program  Activities 

Program  Environment 

ROTC  Instructors 

ROIC  Cadets 

Obligated  Service 

Scholarship  Program 

Guaranteed  Job 

Mean,  Attractiveness  of  Various  Aspects 

of  the  Armya 

Personal  Freedom 

Training 

Discipline 

Living  Arrangements 

Goals  of  Army 

Relevance  of  Military  to  Society 
Army  Officer  Quality 
Prejudice 

Personal  Relationships 
Travel 

Army's  Public  Image 
Recreation 
Pay  and  Benefits 
Officer  Responsibilities 
Day-to-Dav  Activities 
Job  Security 


32.4 

24.9 

X2  (1)=5.81* 

34.8 

33.9 

X2  (l)**NS 

11.2 

6.6 

X2  (0=5.31* 

27.6 

13.6 

X2  (1)=25.98*** 

35.4 

7.5 

X2  (0=101.94*** 

12.7 

6,8 

X2  (0=8.21** 

8.8 

4.1 

X2  (0=7,40** 

10.7 

8.8 

X2  (D=NS 

16.2 

34.8 

X2  (  0  =40.30*** 

41.6 

49.3 

X2  (0=5.13* 

23.4 

24.9 

X2  (1)=NS 

36.8 

43.4 

x2  (0=3.90* 

3.5 

5.7 

X2  (0=13.21*** 

3.1 

21.7 

X2  (0=71.10*** 

3.43 

3.62 

3.42 

3.89 

4.11 

4.00 

3.74 

4.25 


t  (9 15)  = 
t(913)= 
t  (9 14)  = 
t(914)= 
t(914)  = 
t(911)= 
t(914)  = 
t(913)  = 
t(911) = 
t(914)= 


12.92*** 

14.05*** 

14.53*** 

16 , 14*** 

15.61*** 

19.28*** 

10.37*** 

13.57*** 

5.47*** 

7.70*** 


t(919)=11.08*** 
t(920)=15.74*** 
t(920)=13.31*** 
t(927)=15. 16*** 

t(926)=12.80*** 

t(927)=13.67*** 

t(925)=9.93*** 

t(923) =6.24*** 

t(926)=9.88*** 

t(927)=7.28*** 

t(926)=9.62*** 

t(926)=11.33*** 

t(926)=9 .99*** 

t(924)=12.04*** 

t(925)=14.24*** 

t(927)=9 .17*** 
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Table  13,  continued 


Army/ROTC 

Variables 

Respondents 

Test  of 

Sj  gnif  Lcance, 

ROTC  Membership 

KOTO 

Cadets 

Non-ROTC 

Students 

Feelings  About  Military  Service 
%  Who  Will  Not  Serve  if  Called 

3.8 

17,8 

X2(3)=183.19*** 

%  Who  Haven't  Thought  Much  About  Service 

16.8 

38.6 

%  Who  Feel  Duty  to  Serve  if  Needed 

51.8 

41.0 

%  Who  Feel  Duty  to  Serve 

27.7 

2.6 

Note. 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  following  the  x2  and  t  statistics  are  the  degrees  of  freedom 
on  which  the  significance  of  x2  and  t  were  evaluated. 

3  1  =  Very  Unattractive;  5  =  Very  Attractive 

b  Percentages  cited  in  this  category  refer  to  percentages  of  respondents  in  each  group 
choosing  the  influence  as  either  most  important,  second  most  important,  or  third  most 
important.  Since  the  values  reflect  the  sum  of  percentages  across  three  items,  total 
percent  in  each  column  equals  300%. 

*p  <  .05 

**p  <  .01 

***p  <  .001 
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respondents  concerning  high  school  Junior  ROTC  (JROTC) ,  the  influences  on 
their  decision  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  college  ROTC,  and  their 
feelings  concerning  college  ROTC,  the  Army  and  military  service. 

From  the  first  two  sections  of  the  table  it  can  be  seen  that  even 
though  relatively  more  students  than  cadets  had  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  JROTC  (although  only  the  difference  for  the  availability  of  Navy 
JROTC  was  significant),  relatively  fewer  college  students  than  college 
cadets  chose  to  do  so.  Close  to  half  of  the  college  cadets  who  had  a  high 
school  ROTC  program  available  to  them  participated  in  it,  while  less  than 
15%  of  the  college  students  who  had  JROTC  available  in  their  high  school 
participated.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  early  predis¬ 
position  to  a  career  as  a  military  off.cer  that  results  in  exploration  in 
high  school  if  the  opportunity  is  available. 

The  last  section  of  Table  13  supports  the  indication  that  cadets  and 
students  had  different  military  participation  tendencies.  Almost  80%  of 
the  college  cadets  reported  feeling  that  they  had  a  duty  to  serve  in  the 
military  if  needed,  or  that  they  had  a  duty  regardless  of  need.  The  com¬ 
parable  value  for  college  students  was  a  little  over  40%.  In  fact,  about 
56%  of  the  college  students  in  the  survey  reported  that  they  would  not 
serve  in  the  military  even  if  called,  or  that  they  had  not  given  much 
thought  ;.o  military  service. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  certain  aspects  of  high  school  ROTC  if 
a  program  had  been  available  to  them.  Some  caution  must  be  employed  in 
interpreting  the  answers  to  this  question  as  a  little  over  3%  of  respondents 
said  their  high  school  did  not  have  JROTC  but  then  rated  it.  College 
cadets  consistently  and  significantly  rated  JROTC  higher  than  did  students, 
with  students  giving  every  aspect  but  one  a  negative  (below  the  scale 
midpoint)  rating.  High  school  students  who  went  on  to  become  college 
cadets  were  most  impressed  with  the  JROTC  instructors  and  least  impressed 
with  the  program  image  and  requirements.  College  students  not  in  ROTC  were 
most  impressed  with  JROTC  program  quality  and  least  impressed  with  the 
program  environment. 

Ratings  given  by  both  the  cadet  and  student  groups  to  their  college 
ROTC  program  were  consistently  higher  than  analogous  ratings  given  to  the 
JROTC  programs  in  the  high  schools  they  attended.  Not  surprisingly,  cadets 
also  rated  various  aspects  of  college  ROTC  uniformly  and  significantly 
higher  than  did  students,  with  cadets  again  giving  their  ROTC  instructors 
the  highest  attractiveness  rating.  Both  students  and  cadets  rated  the  fact 
that  participation  in  college  ROTC  can  guarantee  a  job  quite  highly. 

However,  they  gave  the  fact  that  this  job  is  an  obligation  the  lowest 
attractiveness  rating. 

When  respondents,  were  asked  to  rate  the  attractiveness  of  various 
aspects  of  the  Army,  cadets  and  students  reported  similar  perceptions  in 
terms  of  relatively  favorable  versus  relatively  unfavorable  features.  Both 
groups  agreed  that  the  most  attractive  aspects  of  the  Army  were  the  pay  and 
benefits  and  the  job  security,  both  very  practical  considerations.  The  two 
groups  also  agreed  that  the  least  attractive  aspects  of  the  Army  were  pre¬ 
judice,  living  arrangements,  and  (lack  of)  personal  freedom.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  however,  the  cadet  ratings  were  significantly  more  favorable  in 
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every  case.  In  fact,  most  of  the  student  mean  ratings  were  on  the  negative 
side  of  the  five-point  scale.  It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  student 
ratings  of  the  Army  officer  career,  viewed  as  an  occupation,  were  predomi¬ 
nantly  positive  (all  21  ratings  above  the  scale  midpoint  of  3;  see  Table  11), 
their  ratings  of  the  Army  as  a  more  general  institution  and  lifestyle  were 
predominantly  negative,  with  only  six  of  the  16  mean  ratings  falling  above 
the  midpoint  of  3  (see  Table  13) . 

When  the  respondents  were  questioned  about  the  most  important  influences 
on  their  decision  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  college  ROTC,  the  pattern 
seen  earlier — with  relatively  more  cadets  reporting  being  influenced  by 
people  and  relatively  more  students  reporting  being  influenced  by  other 
sources — again  emerged.  A  significantly  higher  percentage  of  cadets  than 
students  listed  family,  ROTC  recruiters,  and  ROTC  instructors  as  the  most 
important  influence  on  their  joining  ROTC.  A  significantly  higher  percen¬ 
tage  of  students  noted  that  the  military  lifestyle,  personal  beliefs,  or 
the  obligated  service  entailed  by  ROTC  membership  was  the  most  important 
influence  on  their  decision  not  to  participate  in  college  ROTC.  These 
differences  remained  when  second  and  third  most  important  influences  were 
added  to  the  first,  and  several  new  ones  emerged.  Relatively  more  cadets 
than  students  reported  that  teachers  and  counselors,  military  personnel, 
and  media  advertisements  were  among  the  top  three  influences  on  whether  or 
not  to  join  ROTC.  Relatively  more  students  reported  that  their  career 
goals  and  the  ROTC  unit  requirements  were  among  the  major  influences  keeping 
them  from  joining. 

These  data  seem  to  indicate  that  individuals  who  become  ROTC  cadets  do 
not  hold  personal  beliefs  or  attitudes  about  ROTC  or  the  Army  that  prevent 
them  from  joining,  and  thus  they  are  influenced  by  t-he  opinions  and  beliefs 
of  others.  Students  who  do  not  join  ROTC  hold  personal  beliefs  and  opinions 
about  the  military  that  are  strong  enough  so  that  they  are  not  greatly 
influenced  by  others. 


Section  2.  Subgroup  Differences 

This  section  presents  the  ROTC  cadet  and  non-ROTC  student  responses  to 
the  survey  broken  down  by  sex  and  ethnic  background.  Sex  and  ethnic  back¬ 
ground  differences  were  analyzed  independently;  the  assumption  of  indepen¬ 
dence  implicit  behind  these  analyses  seems  generally  valid,  with  a  minor 
caution.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  5,  there  were  about  the  same  numbers  of 
males  and  females  in  the  black  and  Hispanic  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  subgroups, 
but  not  in  the  white  ROTC  and  non-ROTC  subgroups.  There  were  over  twice  as 
many  white  male  as  white  female  cadets,  and  over  a  fourth  as  many  white 
male  as  white  female  students.  Thus,  differences  in  whites  vs  blacks  and 
Hispanics  could  be  due  to  the  responses  of  white  males  alone,  with  any 
white  female  ''contribution”  being  obscured  by  the  sheer  numbers  of  white 
males.  Some  caution  is  thus  due  when  viewing  significant  differences 
attributable  to  the  white  subgroup,  especially  when  these  findings  parallel 
findings  from  the  male  subgroup. 

The  discussion  ia  this  section  will  follow  the  major  topic  areas  of 
Section  1 ,  but  will  not  proceed  through  the  accompanying  data  tables  step 
by  step.  The  results  will  be  discussed  when  the  subgroup  breakdowns  amplify 
the  cadet  vs  student  differences  presented  in  Section  1,  when  clear  patterns 
of  sex  or  ethnic  group  differences  emerge  over  sets  of  variables,  when 
highly  significant  differences  (p  <.01)  on  individual  items  are  present,  or 
when  an  item  or  item  set  could  have  a  particularly  important  impact  on  ROTC 
recruitment. 

Demographic  Profile 

The  breakdown  of  the  respondents  by  sex  and  ethnic  background  on  the 
demographic  variables  is  presented  in  Table  14.  The  type  of  community  in 
which  the  respondents  grew  up  was  somewhat  limited  by  the  particular  colleges 
in  the  sample;  it  was  seen  earlier  that  there  were  no  signii leant  differences 
between  ROTC  cadets  and  non-ROTC  students  on  this  characteristic.  Sex  did 
have  a  slight  effect,  however  (with  proportionately  more  male  than  female 
students  tending  to  come  from  large  communities),  and  ethnic  background  had 
a  highly  significant  effect.  Higher  percentages  of  blacks  than  Hispanics 
or  whites  came  from  a  rural  area,  higher  percentages  of  Hispanics  came  from 
a  large  city,  and  higher  percentages  of  whites  came  from  a  suburb. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  students  reported  a  somewhat  higher  average 
family  income  than  did  cadets.  The  differences  by  ethnic  group  for  both 
cadets  and  students  were  very  large.  White  respondents  had  a  substantially 
larger  average  family  income  than  did  either  blacks  or  Hispanics.  The 
range  for  cadets  was  from  about  $26,900  per  year  for  whites  to  $12,200  for 
blacks.  The  range  for  students  was  not  quite  as  large,  from  about  $27,300 
for  whites  to  $15,500  for  Hispanics.  The  black  cadets  appeared  to  be  a 
special  case  in  terms  of  average  family  income.  Because  of  their  income 
^levels,  blacks,  and  perhaps  Hispanics,  may  have  found  ROTC  more  attractive 
for  monetary  reasons  than  whites  did.  They  may  have  believed  that  ROTC 
presented  them  with  an  opportunity  to  establish  themselves  in  a  career  with 
a  strong  guarantee  of  an  income  higher  than  their  parents  were  able  to 
earn.  This  speculation  will  be  addressed  again  when  ratings  of  the  important 
aspects  of  a  job  and  the  potential  for  satisfying  these  aspects  in  the  Army 
are  discussed. 
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The  subgroup  differences  on  the  military-related  background  variables 
presented  in  Table  15  paralleled  those  found  for  demographic  proiile: 
ethnic  background  often  had  a  highly  significant  effect,  while  sex  did  not. 

There  was  a  tendency  for  relatively  more  whites  than  blacks  or  Hispani.es 
to  report  individuals  from  earlier  generations  having  military  experience-- 
parents,  grandparents,  and  aunts  and  uncles.  There  was  a  tendency  for  rela¬ 
tively  more  blacks  and  Hispanics  than  whites  to  report  individuals  from  the 
present  generation  having  military  experience — brothers  and  sisters,  cousins, 
and  friends.  These  findings  may  reflect  the  increasing  opportunities  for 
minority  groups  in  the  military  in  recent  years. 

A  sign . ficantly  higher  proportion  of  male  than  female  cadets  reported 
parents'  (presumably  father's)  prior  or  present  participation  in  the  military — 
with  almost  70%  of  the  male  cadets  doing  so.  This  could  indicate  a  rather 
strong  modeling  effect  for  males.  The  difference  among  the  percentages  of 
each  ethnic  group  who  reported  parents  in  the  military  was  also  signifi¬ 
cant,  with  over  two-thirds  of  the  white  cadets  and  only  about  half  of  the 
black  and  Hispanic  caoets  reporting  parental  military  experience.  The 
ethnic  group  difference  may  reflect  the  fact  that  there  were  relatively 
fewer  minority  grouo  members  participating  in  the  military  during  the  time 
when  the  respondents'  parents  were  eligible. 

All  cadet  subgroups  showed  the  socialization  effect  of  increased 
contact  with  the  military:  a  higher  proportion  of  them  reported  relatives 
or  friends  in  the  military  than  did  students  in  every  case. 

Black  and  Hispanic  cadets  not  only  reported  more  friends  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  than  did  white  cadets,  but  they  also  attributed  a  significantly  higher 
opinion  of  the  status  of  an  Army  career  to  these  friends  than  did  white 
cadets.  Similarly,  black  and  Hispanic  non-ROTC  students  thought  that  their 
friends  would  rate  the  Army  higher  than  white  students  thought  their  friends 
would.  This  may  reflect  the  fact  that  the  Army  has  made  real  progress  in 
integrating  its  ranks,  and  is  seen  as  a  viable  career  environment  by  minority 
groups.  It  may  also  reflect  the  fact  that  the  Army's  current  need  for 
voluntary  manpower  opens  up  opportunities  for  people  left  out  of  civilian 
alternatives. 

Media  Preferences 


Differences  in  the  media  preferences  of  the  respondents  according  to 
their  sex  and  ethnic  background  were  examined;  data  are  presented  in 
Table  16.  As  discussed  earlier,  cadets  as  a  group  and  students  as  a  group 
attended  to  similar  media  categories.  When  tne  respondents  were  divided 
into  males  vs  females,  however,  a  variety  of  significant  differences  were 
apparent  in  media  category  preferences.  There  were  very  few  significant 
differences  among  the  three  ethnic  groups. 

The  significant  differences  in  the  media  category  preferences  of  males 
vs  females  were  as  would  be  expected  from  the  topic  areas  of  each  category. 
Relatively  more  males  preferred  sports/outdoor  magazines,  mechanics/science 
magazines,  automotive  magazines,  and  men's  magazines.  Relatively  more 
females  preferred  women's  magazines  and  home  service  magazines.  Note  that 
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there  were  no  significant  differences  due  to  sex  or  ethnic  background  for 
the  categories  of  newspapers,  television,  and  radio,  and  that  these  were 
attended  to  by  about  the  highest  percentages  of  each  subgroup. 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  information  concerning  media  category 
preferences  is  to  rank  order  the  categories  by  subgroup  as  is  done  in 
Tables  17  and  18.  Here  the  category  picked  by  the  highest  percentage  of  a 
subgroup  is  presented  first,  with  the  next  highest  following,  and  so  on 
down  the  list.  The  information  in  Tables  17  and  18  provides  a  quick  iden¬ 
tification  of  subgroup  preferences.  Newspapers  are  the  category  regularly 
read  by  the  highest  percentage  of  each  non-ROTC  student  subgroup  with  the 
single  exception  of  females.  Proportionately  more  female  students  reported 
that  they  regularly  read  women's  magazines  than  reported  regular  reading  of 
newspapers . 

The  breakdown  by  sex  and  ethnic  background  of  the  respondents  who  read 
various  magazines  occasionally  or  regularly  is  also  presented  in  Table  16. 
Magazines  targeted  to  a  particular  audience  are  quite  successful.  For 
example,  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  females  than  males  read 
Cosmopolitan,  while  proportionately  more  blacks  than  Hispanics  or  whites 
read  Ebony .  A  rank  ordering  of  the  most  preferred  magazines  by  subgroup  is 
presented  in  Tables  19  and  20.  This  ranking  makes  it  easier  to  identify 
the  most  likely  targets  for  reaching  a  particular  subgroup. 

Comparing  the  rankings  across  Tables  17-18  and  19-20  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  the  magazine  reading  preferences  of  the  various  subgroups. 

General  magazines  and  sports/outdoor  magazines  were  high  on  the  list  for 
eve^y  subgroup.  Females — and  especially  female  students — most  preferred 
women's  magazines,  and  preferred  home  service  magazines  over  sports/outdoor 
magazines.  When  Table  20  is  examined  it  can  be  seen  that  the  only  women's 
magazine  on  the  list- -Cosmopolitan — was  read  occasionally  or  regularly  by 
over  a  third  of  the  female  students.  Since  over  80%  of  female  students 
stated  that  they  occasionally  or  regularly  read  women’s  magazines,  the  list 
presented  in  the  survey  must  not  have  included  the  favorites.  Table  9  in 
Section  1  presented  the  compilation  of  "write-in"  magazines  (magazines  not 
on  the  survey  list  which  over  2%  of  respondents  reported  reading  occasionally 
or  regularly)  and  gave  examples  of  other  widely  read  women's  magazines. 

Respondents  were  also  asked,  via  two  open-ended  questions,  to  list 
their  "favorite  television  programs"  and  their  "favorite  types  of  radio 
programming — e.g.,  AM  or  FM,  rock,  classical,  sports,  etc."  Answers  to 
these  open-ended  questions  were  tallied  by  subgroup,  and  results  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  detail  in  Tables  21  (data  on  cadets'  favorite  television  shows), 

22  (data  on  students'  favorite  television  programs),  23  (data  on  cadets' 
favorite  radio  programs),  and  24  (data  on  students’  favorite  radio  programs). 
Favorite  television  shows  included  Mork  and  Mindy,  MASH,  and  60  Minutes  for 
most  subgroups,  with  blacks  also  preferring  The  Jeffersons,  Diff'rent  Stroxes, 
and  What's  Happening.  The  two  categories  of  radio  programming  most  frequently 
cited  by  the  Hispanic  and  white  cadets  and  students  were  FM  and  rock. 

Blacks,  however,  tended  to  prefer  soul  or  jazz  ahead  of  rock. 


Media  categories  attended  to  occasionally  or  regularly  by  fewer  than  20%  of  a  subgroup  are  not  reported. 


Table  18 

Rank  Ordering  of  Media  Categories 
Attended  to  Occasionally  or  Regularly:  Non-ROTC  Students’ 


Media  categories  attended  to  occasionally  or  regularly  by  fewer  than  20%  of  a  subgroup  are  not  reported. 


Regular  (not  Spanish)  version. 
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Magazines  read  occasionally  or  regularly  by  fewer  than  I0Z  of  a  subgroup  are  not  reported. 


Note . 

I'roRr.ims  mentioned  by  fewer  than  5Z  of  the  respondents  in  each  group  are  not  listed  for  that  group  in  the  table. 

Movies  (Other)  fin  lodes  all  types  of  television  movies  mentioned  except  for  those  identifiable  ns  prime  I  line  movies. 


Mnvlos  (Other)  includes  all  types  of  television  movies  mentioned  except  for  those  idont l fl able  ns  prime*  time  movies. 
Movies  (I’rlmo)  iiieLudeH  only  prime  time  television  movies. 
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Education-Related  Variables 


The  overall  picture  that  emerges  from  analyzing  the  education-related 
variables  presented  in  Table  25  is  that  sex  had  a  significant  effect  on 
choice  of  college  major,  on  high  school  grade  average  (but  not  college 
grades),  and  on  some  of  the  influences  of  people  on  educational  plans. 
Ethnic  background  had  a  significant  effect  on  choice  of  college  major,  on 
sources  of  college  finance,  on  high  school  grades  (for  cadets  primarily), 
and  on  some  influences  on  educational  plans . 

The  male/female  differences  in  choice  of  college  major  followed  rather 
traditional  lines,  with,  for  example,  a  higher  percentage  of  males  picking 
engineering  and  a  higher  percentage  of  females  picking  education.  Much  of 
the  significant  difference  in  choice  of  college  major  that  can  be  traced  to 
ethnic  background  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  relatively  high  percentage 
of  whites  in  the  physical  sciences  and  white  cadets  in  engineering,  the 
relatively  low  percentage  of  Hispanics  in  business,  and  the  relatively  high 
percentages  of  blacks  and  Hiopanics  in  the  "Other"  category. 


A  much  higher  percentage  of  whites  than  blacks  or  Hispanics  reported 
that  part  of  their  college  education  was  financed  by  their  family,  possibly 
reflecting  the  higher  average  family  income  of  white  respondents.  Propor¬ 
tionately  more  blacks  and  Hispanics  than  whites  had  some  type  of  scholar¬ 
ship  assistance  (other  than  ROTC),  and  a  considerably  larger  percentage  of 
Hispanics  and  whites  than  blacks  worked  to  finance  part  of  their  college 
education.  In  general,  there  was  quite  a  varied  pattern  of  college  finance 
sources  reported  by  the  subgroups. 


Females  more  than  males,  and  blacks  more  than  Hispanics  and  whites 
reported  that  various  other  people — parents,  other  relatives,  friends, 
teachers,  counselors,  and  those  in  the  career — had  a  moderate  influence  on 
their  educational  planning.  The  one  exception  to  this  trend  was  the  influ¬ 
ence  provided  by  the  father,  and  there  the  subgroup  rating  differences  were 
generally  not  significant.  All  subgroups  attributed  greater  influence  to 
their  mother  and  father  than  to  other  socializing  influences,  with  the 
exception  of  black  male  cadets  who  attributed  the  greatest  influence  to 
their  mother  but  relatively  small  influence  to  their  father. 

Career-Related  Variables 


A  very  large  set  of  career-related  variables  is  displayed  in  Table  26. 
Males  and  females  showed  a  significant  difference  in  their  average  expected 
annual  salary  ten  years  after  college.  Both  cadet  and  student  males  expected 
about  $31,000  per  year,  and  both  cadet  and  student  females  expected  about 
$26,500  per  year.  Note  that  the  effect  of  ethnic  group  on  expected  salary 
is  not  significant  even  though  the  three  groups  reported  widely  varying 
present  family  income.  The  three  ethnic  groups  had  their  sights  set  on 
about  the  same  income  goal. 

Males  and  females  and  the  different  ethnic  groups  showed  relatively 
few  significant  differences  in  the  careers  they  were  considering  to  meet 
their  salary  goals.  The  significant  male/female  differences  in  first. 
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second,  and  third  career  choices  combined  in  Table  26  follow  rather  tradi¬ 
tional  lines.  Since  fewer  male/female  differences  reached  significance 
when  first  career  choice  alone  was  examined,  it  may  indicate  that  many 
females  preferred  a  non-traditional  career,  but  would  settle  for  a  more 
traditional  one  if  need  be.  Note  that  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of 
male  than  female  cadets  (60%  vs  35%)  stated  that  they  were  considering  a 
military  career  as  one  of  their  top  three  choices. 

There  were  significant  sex  and  especially  ethnic  background  differences 
in  ratings  of  the  impor-.ance  of  various  job  dimensions  and  the  potential 
for  satisfaction  of  these  dimensions  by  an  Army  officer  career.  Females 
tended  to  assign  slightly  higher  importance  ratings  to  the  dimensions  than 
did  males.  When  the  male/ female  differences  in  potential  satisfaction  by 
the  Army  were  examined,  females  much  more  often  gave  a  significantly  higher 
rating  than  males,  especially  for  the  non-ROTC  student  group.  The  implica¬ 
tion  is  that  females  in  general  were  looking  for  about  the  same  things  in  a 
career  as  males,  but  they  saw  the  Army  as  offering  more  potential  for 
satisfaction  than  did  males. 

Data  in  Table  26  also  show  that  Hispanics,  and  occasionally  blacks, 
looked  for  more  in  a  career  than  whites  and  saw  the  Army  as  having  greater 
potential  to  meet  these  desires  than  did  whites.  Of  the  three  ethnic 
groups,  whites  almost  always  gave  the  lowest  ratings  to  the  potential 
satisfaction  of  important  job  dimensions  in  the  Army. 

The  emerging  pattern  from  these  data  parallels  the  cadet/student  dif¬ 
ferences  discussed  earlier.  The  traditional  minority  groups — females, 
blacks,  and  Hispanics — have  their  sights  set  on  about  the  same  career  goals 
as  white  males;  however,  they  see  the  Army  as  providing  a  better  opportunity 
to  meet  these  goals  than  do  white  males. 

A  rank  ordering  of  the  three  most  important  job  dimensions  and  the 
three  least  important  job  dimensions  for  each  subgroup  is  presented  in 
Table  27.  The  table  also  shows  the  three  dimensions  expected  to  be  most 
satisfied  in  the  Army,  and  the  three  dimensions  expected  to  be  least  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  various  subgroups.  An  inspection  of  the  listings  reveals  that 
the  three  most  important  job  dimensions  overlapped  with  those  dimensions 
expected  to  be  most  satisfied  in  the  Army  more  than  twice  as  often  for 
cadets  as  for  students.  Cadets  expected  that  being  an  Army  officer  would 
satisfy  the  dimensions  they  were  looking  for  in  a  job.  Note  also  from  the 
table  that  no  subgroup  other  than  the  white  cadets  perceived  Chance  to  be  a 
Leader  as  the  most  satisfying  dimension  in  an  Army  officer  career.  This 
may  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  proportionately  more  whites  than 
blacks  or  Hispanics  presently  succeed  in  making  it  up  the  officer  career 
ladder. 

Knowledge  of  ROTC  and  the  Army 

The  pattern  that  emerges  from  the  data  concerning  knowledge  about  ROTC 
.and  the  Army  presented  in  Table  28  is  that,  generally,  sex  and  ethnic  back¬ 
ground  have  a  minor  effect.  There  was  a  tendency  for  relatively  more  males 
to  have  stated  that  they  knew  more  about  ROTC,  for  proportionately  more 
males  to  have  become  aware  of  ROTC  and  the  scholarship  program  earlier,  and 
for  a  higher  percentage  of  males  to  have  answered  the  knowledge  test  correctly. 


KOIC  wlLhout  ottcmling 
the  first  two. 


There  was  also  a  significant  tendency  for  relatively  more  black  than  Hispanic 
or  white  cadets  to  have  become  aware  of  ROTC  and  the  scholarship  program 
from  media  presentations — pamphlets,  radio  and  TV,  magazine  and  newspaper 
ads,  and  personal  reading.  When  there  was  a  significant  difference  in  the 
percentages  of  the  ethnic  groups  correctly  answering  a  knowledge  test  item, 
the  whites  generally  did  better. 

Army  and  ROTC  Variables 

The  final  table  in  this  section  presents  a  set  of  variables  concerning 
various  aspects  of  ROTC  and  the  Army.  The  variables  are  concerned  with  the 
decision  regarding  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  ROTC,  the  influences  on 
this  decision,  the  attractiveness  of  various  aspects  of  ROTC  and  the  Army, 
and  feelings  about  military  service.  It  can  be  seen  in  Table  29  that  once 
again  females  and  Hispanics  found  ROTC  and  the  Army  more  attractive  than 
did  males  or  blacks  and  whites. 

Males  in  the  sample  were  no  more  likely  than  females  to  have  attended 
a  high  school  with  an  ROTC  program  or  to  have  participated  in  that  program. 
Thus  the  higher  ratings  given  to  ROTC  and  the  Army  by  college  females  that 
will  be  discussed  later  could  not  have  been  due  to  more  females  having  had 
high  school  ROTC  experience.  A  higher  percentage  of  Hispanic  college  ROTC 
cadets  participated  in  high  school  ROTC,  possibly  because  the  percentage  of 
Hispanics  attending  a  high  school  with  an  Army  ROTC  program  was  twice  as 
high  as  that  for  blacks  or  whites. 

Neither  sex  nor  ethnic  background  had  a  particularly  pronounced  effect 
on  the  attractiveness  ratings  of  aspects  of  high  school  ROTC,  or  on  the 
important  influences  on  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  join  college  ROTC. 

A  higher  percentage  of  female  than  male  cadets  reported  that  friends  and 
ROTC  recruiters  and  instructors  were  among  the  top  three  influences  on 
their  decision  to  join  college  ROTC.  A  higher  percentage  of  male  cadets 
reported  that  their  family  or  the  job  market  wcs  an  important  influence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  the 
respondents  in  any  subgroup  reported  that  the  job  market  was  one  of  the  top 
three  influences  on  their  decision  whether  or  not  to  join  ROTC.  This 
finding  possibly  reflects  the  generally  healthy  civilian  job  market  at  the 
time  the  survey  was  conducted  (early  1979).  Many  alternate  careers  were 
perhaps  perceived  as  being  available. 

It  can  also  be  noted  in  Table  29  that  no  subgroup  had  a  substantial 
percentage  reporting  that  media  were  one  of  the  top  three  direct  influences 
on  their  decision  to  join  or  not  join  ROTC.  Further,  it  can  be  seen  that 
not  a  single  black  student  reported  that  career  goals  were  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  influence  keeping  him  or  her  from  joining  ROTC.  Since  rather  substan¬ 
tial  percentages  of  Hispanic  and  white  students  reported  so,  this  may  imply 
that  the  black  students  were  somewhat  less  future  oriented,  and  had  given 
less  thought  to  assessing  ROTC  and  the  Army  in  terms  of  a  career. 

Rather  strong  male/female  and  ethnic  group  differences  were  apparent 
in  the  attractiveness  ratings  of  various  aspects  of  college  ROTC  and  the 
Army.  When  the  differences  between  males  and  females  reached  significance, 
the  females  always  gave  a  higher  mean  rating.  When  the  differences  among 
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the  ethnic  groups  reached  significance,  Hispanics  provided  the  highest 
attractiveness  rating  in  most  cases  with  blacks  highest  on  the  remainder. 

In  every  significant  case  but  two,  whites  provided  the  lowest  mean  rating. 
Again,  the  most  attractive  aspects  of  RQTC  and  the  Army  were  practical  con- 
siderations--ROTC  instructors,  the  ROTC  scholarship  program,  ROTC  leading 
to  a  guaranteed  job,  job  security  in  the  Army,  Army  pay  and  benefits,  Army 
officer  quality,  and  officer  responsibilities.  Females,  Hispanics,  and 
blacks  saw  these  aspects  as  especially  attractive. 

All  respondents  were  asked  about  their  feelings  toward  military  service. 
As  discussed  xn  Section  1,  there  were  significant  differences  between  ROTC 
cadets  and  non-ROTC  students  on  this  variable.  As  displayed  in  Table  27, 
there  also  were  significant  differences  between  males  and  females,  and 
among  the  three  ethnic  groups.  Proportionately  more  cadet  and  student 
males  than  females  reported  that  they  felt  a  duty  to  serve  in  the  military. 
Relatively  more  cadet  and  student  females  than  males  reported  that  they  had 
not  given  much  thought  to  military  service.  Hispanic  cadets  appeared  some¬ 
what  different  from  blacks  or  whites  in  that  a  lower  percentage  reported 
that  they  would  not  serve  in  the  military  even  if  called,  but  a  lower  per¬ 
centage  also  reported  they  felt  a  duty  to  serve.  This  pattern  was  apparent 
for  Hispanic  students  as  well.  It  appears  that  the  greater  attractiveness 
of  ROTC  and  the  Army  to  females,  blacks,  and  Hispanics  is  not  due  to  a 
heightened  sense  of  patriotism.  Males  and  whites  reported  an  equal,  if  not 
greater,  willingness  to  serve.  Less  idealistic  considerations,  such  as 
practical  evaluations  of  opportunities  inside  vs  outside  military  service, 
appear  to  be  operating. 

Non-ROTC  students  were  asked  two  additional  questions  about  ROTC  and 
the  Army;  the  results  are  reported  at  the  bottom  of  Table  29.  The  students 
were  first  asked  if  they  would  have  joined  ROTC  if  they  were  guaranteed 
Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard  (as  opposed  to  Regular  Army)  service.  They 
were  then  asked  if  they  would  consider  joining  the  Army  after  college 
without  having  gone  through  ROTC.  The  mean  of  responses  to  both  questions 
was  between  the  "Probably  Not"  and  "Don't  Know"  options  for  all  subgroups 
of  students.  There  were  no  significant  male/female  differences  in  response 
to  either  question,  but  the  ethnic  group  differences  were  significant. 
Hispanics  gave  the  least  negative  ratings  while,  whites  gave  the  most  negative. 
Guaranteed  Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard  service  may  help  make  RCTC  more 
attractive  to  Hispanic  and  black  college  students:  riso,  more  Hispanics  and 
blacks  would  consider  joining  the  Army  directly  out  of  college,  without 
having  gone  through  college  ROTC. 


Section  3.  ROTC  Cadets:  Military  Career  Plans 
and  Career  Commitment 

ROTC  cadets  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  concerning  their  military 
career  plans  and  their  career  commitment  related  attitudes.  Responses  from 
365  ROTC  Basic  Course  cadets  were  analyzed  for  this  series  of  questions; 
results  are  shown  in  Tables  30  and  31  separately  for  males  vs  females,  and 
for  blacks  vs  Hispanics  vs  whites. 

The  military  career  plans  and  alternatives  of  the  cadets  are  presented 
in  Table  30.  The  various  subgroups  of  cadets  looked  very  much  alike  on  the 
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Table  30 


ROTC  Cadets:  Military  Career  Plans  and  Alternatives 


RQTC  Cadets 


Career 

Variables 


When  Decided  to  ioin  ROTC 


Z  Sophomore  Year 
Z  Freshman  Year 
Z  Summer  Before  College 
Z  High  School 
Z  Grade  School 

Effect  on  Advanced  Course 


Decision  of  Guaranteed 


Reserve  or  National  Guard 


Service 


Z  Increased  Likelihood  for 
Advanced  Course 
Z  No  Effect 

Z  Decreased  Likelihood  for 
Advanced  Course 

Influences  on  Advanced 


Course  Decision:  Most 


Important 


%  Family 
Z  Friends 

Z  Teachers/Counselo :s 
7.  ROTC  Recruiters 
Z  ROTC  Instructors 
Z  Military  Personnel 
Z  Media  Advertisements 
Z  Job  Market 
Z  Military  Lifestyle 
Z  Personal  Beliefs 
Z  Educational  Goals 
Z  Career  Goals 
Z  ROTC  Unit  Requirements 
Z  ROTC  Program  Environment 
Z  ROTC  Obligated  Service 


Fe¬ 
male  Male 


51.6  47.3 

16.7  11.3 


27.4  25./ 

58.9  61.2 
13.7  13.1 


Test  of 
Significance, 
Sex 


Black 


XM2)«NS 


X^D-NS 


XMD-NS 


(D-3.87* 


XMD-NS 

x2(D-ns 


34.0  20.0  24.1 

57.5  61.7  61.5 

8.5  18.3  14.4 


25.4  23.0 
6.8  2.6 
1.7  0.0 

2.0 
4.6 
0.5 
0.0 
i.4  |  2.6 

1.7  4.1 

32.2  23.5 


Test  of 
Significance, 
Ethnic 
Background 


X2(8)-NS 


X2(4)-NS 


X2(2)«NS 

X2(2)-NS 

XZ(2)-NS 

X2(2)«10.74** 

X2(2)“NS 

XZ(2)-NS 

X2(2)-NS 

X2(2)»NS 

X2(2)«NS 

x2(2)»6.81* 


1.7  I  1.5 


H  Table  30,  concinued 

8 


Sr 

H' 

■i-c 

|f 

E 

Career 

Variables 

ROTC  Cadets 

Fe¬ 

male 

Male 

Test  of 
Significance, 
Sex 

Black 

His¬ 

panic 

White 

Test  of 
Significance, 
Ethnic 
Background 

Influences  on  Advanced 

i 

Course  Decision:  First, 

Second,  or  Third  Most 

i? 

Important 

Z  Family 

40.8 

44.7 

X2(1)“NS 

37.4 

49.2 

44.9 

X2(2)«NS 

s  * 

X  Friends 

22.4 

20.7 

x2(1)-ns 

20.6 

23.7 

20.9 

X2(2)-NS 

X  Teachers/Counselors 

5.6 

5.5 

x2(1)-ns 

10.3 

10.2 

1.5 

X2(2)-13.07** 

X  ROTC  Recruiters 

16.8 

10.1 

x2(1)-ns 

20.6 

13.6 

7.7 

X2(2)-10.68** 

7.  ROTC  Instructors 

25.6 

23.6 

x2(D-ns 

26.2 

25.4 

23.0 

X2(2)-NS 

X  Military  Personnel 

5.6 

5.1 

x2(1)«ns 

9.3 

6.8 

2.6 

X2(2)»6.76* 

A 

%  Media  Advertisements 

1.6 

0.4 

X2(1)«NS 

1.9 

0.0 

0.5 

X^(2)*NS 

Z  Job  Market 

14,4 

16.5 

X2(1)-NS 

15.9 

10.2 

17.3 

X2(2)*NS 

X  Military  Lifestyle 

18.4 

19.4 

x2(D-ns 

15.9 

15.3 

21.9 

X2(2)-NS 

~ 

Z  Personal  Beliefs 

46.4 

43.9 

x2(!)-ns 

34.6 

57.6 

46.4 

X2(2)»8.66* 

- 

Z  Educational  Goals 

25.6 

30.8 

X2(1)“NS 

31.8 

28.8 

27.6 

X2(2)*NS 

X  Career  Goals 

46.4 

53.6 

x2(1)-ns 

43.9 

42.4 

57.7 

X2(2)»7.37* 

j. 

X  ROTC  Unit  Requirements 

6.4 

5.1 

X2(l)-N3 

8,4 

6.8 

3.6 

X2(2)-NS 

7-  ROTC  Program  Environment. 

6.4 

7.6 

x2(D-ns 

5.6 

3.4 

9.2 

X2(2)-NS 

% 

Z  P.OTC  Obligated  Service 

16.8 

8.4 

x2(l)«4.89* 

8.4 

6.8 

14.3 

X2(2)-NS 

Type  of  Array  Service 

X2(6)-NS 

X2(  12)  «=26.74** 

Planned 

< 

Z  Leaning  Toward  Active 

7.3 

8.1 

9.5 

5.1 

7.7 

? 

Duty  Training 

: 

Z  Active  Duty  Training, 

8.9 

9.4 

10.5 

6.8 

9.2 

V 

Definitely 

Z  Leaning  Toward  Active 

13.7 

00 

• 

o\ 

16.2 

6.8 

9.7 

£ 

Duty  Reserve 

Z  Active  Duty  Reserve, 

4.0 

o.4 

1.9 

11.9 

5.6 

> 

Definitely 

T 

Z  Leaning  Toward  Regular 

8,1 

15.3 

10.5 

11.9 

14.4 

a. 

Army 

Z  Regular  Army,  Definitely 

16.1 

23.0 

9.5 

22.0 

26.2 

€ 

F 

Z  Don't  Know 

41.9 

28.1 

41.9 

35.6 

27.2 

Hope  for  ROTC  Scholarship 

XZ(2)»7.54* 

X2 (4) -20, 52*** 

Z  Yes 

44.0 

50.4 

59.4 

57.6 

39.3 

* 

Z  No 

47.2 

33.5 

34.9 

35.6 

40.8 

! 

Z  Already  Have  ROTC 

8.8 

16,1 

5.7 

6.8 

19.9 

7 

5  a 

Scholarship 

%  Note. 

The  number  in  parentheses  following  the  x2  statistic  is  the  degrees  of  freedom  on 
which  the  significance  of  x2  was  evaluated. 
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variables  presented:  there  were  relatively  few  significant  differences 
between  males  and  females,  or  among  cadets  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds. 
Because  of  this,  the  remainder  of  this  discussion  concerning  data  in  the 
table  will  focus  on  the  cadets  as  a  group,  with  only  an  occasional  reference 
to  a  subgroup  value. 

The  majority  of  the  cadets  decided  to  join  ROTC  in  high  school  or  in 
their  freshman  year  in  college.  Only  about  13%  of  the  cadets  decided  to 
join  prior  to  entering  high  school. 

The  Basic  Course  cadets  were  asked  about  their  intention  to  continue 
in  ROTC,  and  about  the  influences  on  their  decision  concerning  enrolling  in 
the  Advanced  Course.  The  "intent  to  continue"  data  presented  in  Table  31 
show  a  very  strong  sex  effect.  A  much  higher  percentage  of  males  '  an 
females  intended  to  go  through  the  Advanced  Course  (60%  vs  40%,  app^  ^ximately) 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  females  than  males  stated  they  would  not  continue 
in  ROTC  next  year  (25%  vs  12%,  approximately).  The  ethnic  group  differences 
concerning  intent  to  continue  in  ROTC  were  not  significant. 

The  factors  that  the  cadets  saw  as  having  an  influence  on  their  deci¬ 
sion  concerning  the  Advanced  Course  are  presented  in  Table  30.  Sex  and 
ethnic  background  differences  were  not  apparent  on  either  the  most  important 
influence,  or  on  the  top  three  influences  combined.  There  was  a  definite 
overall  ranking  of  the  influences  that  was  similar  whether  the  most  important 
influence  alone  or  all  three  influences  combined  were  examined.  In  the 
combined  list,  the  influences  picked  by  the  highest  percentages  of  cadets 
were  career  goals,  personal  beliefs,  family,  educational  goals,  and  ROTC 
instructors.  In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  sign  up  for  the  Advanced  Course 
with  its  contractual  post-college  obligated  service,  the  cadets  were  appar¬ 
ently  gi\iag  serious  consideration  to  the  Army  as  a  career,  and  were  evalu¬ 
ating  the  match  between  the  Army  and  their  personal  goals  and  beliefs. 

Cadets  were  also  asked  what  effect  a  guarantee  of  serving  their  mili¬ 
tary  obli gation  in  the  Army  Reserve  or  the  National  Guard  would  have  on 
their  decision  to  continue  into  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course.  Neither  the  sex 
nor  the  ethnic  background  difference  reached  significance.  The  majority  of 
the  cadets  stated  that  such  a  guarantee  would  have  no.  effect.  The  guarantee 
would  make  the  Advanced  Course  more  attractive  to  about  25%  of  the  cadets 
however. 

There  were  significant  sex  and  especially  ethnic  group  differences 
regarding  possession  of  and  hope  for  an  ROTC  scho1 arship .  Relatively  more 
males  than  females  hoped  to  get  a  scholarship,  ano  a  higher  percentage  of 
males  than  females  also  presently  had  one.  The  ethnic  breakdown  revealed 
that  proportionately  more  whites  than  blacks  or  Hispanics  held  scholarships, 
but  that  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  than 
whites  wanted  one.  Black  and  Hispanic  cadets,  perhaps  more  than  female 
cadets,  saw  ROTC  as  a  means  to  help  finance  a  college  education. 

When  cadets  were  asked  about  the  type  of  Army  service  they  were  plan¬ 
ning  for  after  college  (Active  Duty  Training  vs  Active  Duty  Reserve  vs 
Regular  Army)  no  clear  pattern  emerged.  Sex  did  not  have  a  significant 
effect,  but  ethnic  group  did.  Relatively  higher  percentages  of  whites  and 
Hispanics  were  planning  Regular  Army  careers.  These  plans  reflect  reality 
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ROTC  Cadets:  Commitment-Related  Attitudes 
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ROTC  Cadets 

Test  of 

Commitment 

Variables 

Test  of 

Significance, 

Fe- 

Significance, 

His- 

Ethnic 

male 

Male 

Sex 

Black 

panic 

White 

Background 

Intent  to  Continue  in  ROTC 

X2(2)-17.85*** 

X2(4)-NS 

X  Will  Not  Sign  Up  Next 

25.2 

11.8 

15.9 

13.6 

17.5 

Year 

Z  Will  Sign  Up  for  at 

34.1 

25.7 

34.6 

28.8 

25.3 

Least  One  More  Year 

Z  Will  Go  Through  Advanced 

40.7 

62.4 

49.5 

57.6 

57.2 

Course 

Mean.  Intent  to  Continue 
ROTC  with  No  Living 
Allowance 

3.25 

3.31 

t(361)-NS 

3.13 

3.42 

3.33 

F( 2, 360) -NS 

Mean,  Intent  to  Join  Army 
if  No  ROTC  Contractual 
Obligation3 

2.93 

3.06 

t(362)-NS 

2.95 

3.15 

3.04 

F(2,361)-NS 

Intended  Length  of  Army 
Service 

Z  Minimum  Under  ROTC 

17.6 

14.4 

X2(4)-NS 

21.0 

15.3 

12.7 

X2(8)«NS 

Obligation 

%  One  or  Two  Years  Beyond 

3.2 

4.2 

4.8 

5.1 

3.0 

Obligation 

%  Three  to  Five  Years 

3.2 

5.5 

4.8 

5.1 

4*6 

Beyond  Obligation 
%  More  than  Five  Years 

9.6 

13.2 

13.3 

16.9 

15.7 

Beyond  Obligation 
%  Don't  Know 

66.4 

57.6 

56.2 

57.6 

54.0 

Mean,  Intent  to  Make 

Career  of  Armya 

2.78 

3.02 

t(361)-NS 

2.94 

3.19 

2.85 

F(2,360)-NS 

Mean,  Total  Score  on 
Army/ROTC  Commitment  Scale 

11.90 

13.01 

t(362)»2.56* 

12.33 

L3.31 

12.57 

F(2,361)-NS 

Mean,  ROTC  Scholarship 
Holders,  Likelihood  of 
Having  Joinad  ROTC  Without 

3.64 

3.50 

t(58)«NS 

4.23 

3.80 

3.29 

F(2,57)-NS 

Scholarship  a 

Mean.  ROTC  Scholarship 
Holders,  Likelihood  of 
Continuing  ROTC  Without 
Scholarshipa 

3.86 

3.20 

t(58)  <*N3 

4.00 

4.00 

3.07 

F(2,57)=NS 

Note* 

The  numbers  in  parentheses  following  the  x2»  F,  and  t  statistics  are  the  degrees  of 
freedom  on  which  the  significance  of  x2t  F,  and  t  were  evaluated. 

3 1 '“Definitely  not;  5-Definitely 
*o  <  .05 

**p  <  .01 

***p  <  .001 
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in  the  sense  that  a  higher  proportion  of  white  as  opposed  to  J>lack  cadets 
are  awarded  Regular  Army  commissions  upon  college  graduation.  Overall, 
most  cadets  had  not  reached  a  definite  decision  regarding  which  type  of 
service  they  planned  to  enter,  although  many  were  leaning  toward  one  type 
or  another. 

Several  questions  concerning  the  degree  of  commitment  of  the  cadets  to 
ROTC  and  the  Army  were  asked  in  addition  to  the  basic  question  (previously 
discussed)  of  their  intent  to  continue  in  ROTC.  With  one  exception,  neither 
sex  nor  ethnic  background  had  a  significant  effect.  The  responses  to  the 
questions  can  be  seen  in  Table  31.  The  cadets  were  asked  if  they  would 
stay  in  ROTC  if  no  living  allowance  were  provided  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  response  mean  was  above  the  midpoint  of  the  scale.  The  cadets  were 
then  asked  if  they  would  join  the  Army  after  college  if  they  did  not  have  a 
contractual  obligation  from  ROTC.  Here  the  response  mean  hovered  around 
the  scale  midpoint,  indicating  that  the  cadets  either  did  not  know  at  this 
point  or  were  divided  in  their  answers.  The  cadets  were  also  asked  about 
how  many  years  they  intended  to  serve  in  the  Army.  While  the  majority  of 
the  cadets  either  did  not  know  (over  50%)  or  intended  only  to  serve  the 
minimum  under  their  ROTC  obligation  (around  15%) ,  a  small  group  of  apparent 
careerists  was  present.  This  group,  consisting  of  about  10%  of  the  female 
cadets  and  18%  of  the  male  cadets,  stated  that  they  intended  to  serve  mere 
than  five  years  beyond  their  ROTC  obligation.  Finally,  the  cadets  were 
,  asked  directly  whether  they  intended  to  make  a  career  of  the  Army.  Again 

the  response  mean  was  close  to  the  midpoint  of  the  scale  indicating  either 
uncertainty  or  variance  in  cadets'  responses. 

The  responses  to  all  four  of  these  questions  were  combined  with  the 
response  to  the  question  concerning  intent  to  continue  in  ROTC  to  produce 
an  Army/ROTC  commitment  scale.  The  possible  range  of  scores  on  this  scale 
was  from  4  to  22,  with  a  midpoint  of  13.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  31,  male 
cadets  had  a  significantly  higher  mean  than  females,  although  the  males 
were  just  at  the  midpoint  of  the  scale.  There  were  no  ethnic  background 
differences  on  the  composite  scale. 

ROTC  cadet  scholarship  holders  were  asked  two  additional  questions 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  their  participation  in  ROTC  was  contingent 
on  their  scholarship.  The  responses  of  the  60  scholarship  holders  in  the 
sample  are  presented  at  the  bottom  of  Table  31.  Again,  neither  sex  nor 
ethnic  background  had  a  significant  effect.  The  scholarship  holders, 
especially  those  of  black  or  Hispanic  origin,  responded  somewhat  positively 
(means  ranging  from  3.07  to  4.23  on  a  5-point  scale)  when  asked  whether 
they  would  have  joined  ROTC  if  they  had  not  been  offered  a  scholarship  and 
whether  they  would  continue  in  ROTC  without  the  scholarship.  It  is  apparent 
that  scholarship  holders  were  not  participating  in  ROTC  solely  because  they 
had  an  ROTC  scholarship. 
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CHAPTER  A 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


The  previous  chapter  presented  analyses  based  on  a  232-item  question¬ 
naire  filled  out  by  a  stratified  random  sample  of  931  college  students. 
This  chapter  will  summarize  the  major  findings  from  the  survey,  and  then 
will  focus  on  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  them  and  their  impli¬ 
cations  for  ROTC  recruitment. 


Summary 

There  were  eight  topic  areas  covered  by  the  survey:  demographic  back¬ 
ground,  military-related  background,  media  preferences,  education-related 
information,  career-related  information,  knowledge  of  ROTC  and  the  Army, 
Array-  and  ROTC-related  attitudes,  and  military  career  plans  of  ROTC  cadets. 
This  section  summarizes  findings  from  each  topic  area.  Readers  who  have 
gone  through  the  previous  Results  chapter  in  detail  may  wish  to  skip  this 
section  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  Conclusions  and  Implications  section 

Demographic  Profile 

1 .  General  background  characteristics.  The  respondent  sample  was 
stratified  according  to  ROTC  Membership  (ROTC  cadet  and  non-ROTC  student), 
Year  in  School  (freshman  and  sophomore),  Location  of  School  (ROTC  Region  1, 
2,  3,  and  A),  Sex  (male  and  female),  and  Ethnic  Background  (black,  Hispanic 
and  white).  By  design,  therefore,  there  were  adequate  numbers  of  respon¬ 
dents  representing  these  varied  backgrounds. 

2.  Family  income.  Students  reported  a  higher  average  family  income 
than  did  cadets,  with  much  of  the  difference  due  to  the  especially  high 
family  income  of  white  students  and  the  especially  low  family  income  of 
black  cadets.  Whites  in  general  reported  higher  family  incomes  than  blacks 
or  Hispanics , 

3.  Size  of  community  of  socialization.  Most  of  the  cadets  and  stu¬ 
dents  grew  up  in  small  or  medium  cities,  but  the  sample  had  disproportion¬ 
ately  more  rural  blacks,  large  city  Hispanics,  and  suburban  whites. 

Military-Related  Background 

1.  ROTC  and  military  experience  of  family  and  friends.  ROTC  cadets 
reported  more  contacts  with  the  military  while  they  were  growing  up  than 
did  students:  proportionately  more  cadets  than  students  had  relatives  and 
friends  with  experience  in  ROTC  and  the  military.  A  higher  proportion  of 
w’hite  cadets  and  students  reported  that  relatives  of  earlier  generations 
had  military  experience;  a  higher  proportion  of  blacks  and  Hispanics 
reported  that  relatives  from  their  own  generation  were  in  ROTC  or  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Proportionately  more  male  than  female  caaets  reported  that  their 
father  was  in  the  military. 
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2.  Parents'  and  friends'  attitudes  toward  an  Army  officer  career. 
Cadets  thought  that  their  parents  and  their  friends  would  attribute  a 
higher  status  to  an  Army  officer  career  than  did  students,  with  black  and 
Hispanic  respondents  giving  higher  estimates  than  whites.  Estimates  for 
parents'  attitudes  were  higher  than  for  friends'  attitudes. 

Media  Preferences 

1.  General  media  preferences.  ROTC  cadets  and  non-ROTC  students 
were  markedly  alike  in  their  preferences  for  various  categories  of  media. 
Newspapers,  television  and  radio,  general  magazines,  and  sports/outdoor 
magazines  were  top  rated  by  both  groups. 

2.  Magazine  preferences.  Overall,  the  top  rated  magazines  in  the 
list  of  39  presented  to  respondents  were  Time,  Newsweek,  TV  Guide,  Reader's 
Digest,  Sports  Illustrated,  National  Geographic,  People,  and  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  When  a  magazine  was  targeted  to  a  particular  subgroup  (e.g., 
men's  vs  women's  magazines;  black  magazines)  it  appeared  to  be  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  reaching  proportionately  more  members  of  the  targeted  subgroup. 

In  a  write-in  section  of  the  survey,  over  5%  of  the  cadets  or  students 
stated  that  they  also  occasionally  or  regularly  read  Playboy,  Glamour, 
Seventeen,  and  Penthouse . 

3.  Television  program  preferences.  Favorite  television  shows 
included  Mork  and  Mindy,  MASH,  and  60  Minutes  for  most  groups,  with  blacks 
also  preferring  Jeffersons ,  Diff'rent  Strokes,  and  What's  Happening. 

4.  Radio  program  preferences.  The  two  categories  of  radio  program¬ 
ming  most  frequently  cited  as  favorites  by  the  Hispanic  and  white  cadets 
and  students  were  FM  and  rock.  Blacks  however  tended  to  prefer  soul  or 
jazz  ahead  of  rock. 

Education-Related  Variables 

1.  College  major.  Relatively  more  ROTC  cadets  reported  that  they 
were  majoring  in  the  physical  sciences,  biological  sciences,  and  engineering; 
relatively  more  students  were  majoring  in  the  social  sciences  or  the  liberal 
arts.  Overall,  males  and  females  tended  to  have  ’’traditional"  college 
majors  (e.g.,  relatively  more  males  in  engineering;  relatively  more  females 
in  education).  Relatively  more  whites  were  majoring  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  engineering,  relatively  fewer  Hispanics  in  business,  and  relatively  more 
blacks  and  Hispanics  in  "Other,"  miscellaneous  categories. 

2.  Sources  of  college  finance.  Cadets  and  students  were  financing 
their  college  education  similarly  (with  the  exception  of  ROTC  scholarships), 
but  the  pattern  for  the  three  ethnic  groups  was  different.  Relatively  more 
whites  were  obtaining  financial  support  from  their  families,  relatively 
more  blacks  and  Hispanics  from  scholarships  other  than  ROTC,  relatively 
more  white  than  black  or  Hispanic  cadets  had  ROTC  scholarships. 


3.  School  grades.  Female  and  white  cadets  and  students  reported  the 
highest  grade  point  averages  in  high  school  but  significant  differences 
among  the  subgroups'  school  grades  were  no  longer  found  in  college. 


4.  Influences  on  educational  plans.  While  cadets  attributed  a 
greater  influence  to  relatives,  counselors,  and  those  in  the  career  on 
their  educational  plans  than  did  students,  all  influences  were  rated  quite 
moderately.  Females  rated  the  influence  of  others  on  educational  planning 
higher  than  males,  blacks  higher  than  Hispanics  or  whites.  For  every  group 
except  white  cadets,  a  greater  influence  on  educational  plans  was  attributed 
to  the  mother  than  to  the  father. 

Career-Related  Variables 


1.  Salary  expectations.  411  the  respondents  were  aiming  at  earning 
a  substantial  salary  10  years  after  college,  with  males  aiming  higher  than 
females  ($30,500  vs  $26,500). 

2.  Career  expectations.  The  career  plans  of  cadets  and  students 
paralleled  their  choices  of  college  major  for  the  most  part,  and  again 
males  and  females  followed  rather  traditional  career  lines.  While  only 
about  16%  of  the  ROTC  cadets  identified  military  officer  as  their  first 
choice  of  career,  over  50%  identified  it  as  one  of  their  top  three  choices. 
More  male  cadets  than  female  cadets  (60%  vs  35%)  identified  military  officer 
as  one  of  their  top  three  career  choices. 

3.  Important  dimensions  sought  in  a  job.  When  presented  with  a  list 
of  21  job  dimensions  and  asked  to  rate  the  importance  of  each,  cadets  gen¬ 
erally  provided  higher  ratings  than  did  students .  Cadets  and  students 
included  three  of  the  same  dimensions  in  their  most  important  five  (Advance¬ 
ment  Opportunity,  Interesting/Challenging  Job,  and  Self-Improvement),  but 
cadets  also  top  rated  Job  Security  and  Personal  Freedom  while  students  top 
rated  Family  Contentment  and  Interesting  People.  Cadets  and  students 
agreed  that  Geographic  Desirability  and  More  Schooling  were  two  of  the 
three  least  important  job  dimensions.  Females  relative  to  males,  and 
blacks  and  especially  Hisparics  relative  to  whites,  rated  the  importance  of 
the  job  dimensions  more  highly  overall. 

4.  Ratings  of  the  Army  on  various  job  dimensions.  When  asked  to 
estimate  the  potential  for  satisfaction  of  the  same  list  of  job  dimensions 
by  an  Army  officer  career,  cadets  provided  significantly  higher  ratings 
than  students  in  every  case.  Cadets  and  students  included  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  as  being  best  satisfied  by  an  Army  officer  career  (Job  Security, 
Advancement  Opportunity,  Chance  to  be  a  Leader,  Self-Improvement,  and 
Adventure)  and  the  same  dimensions  as  being  least  satisfied  (Stability  of 
Home  Life,  Personal  Freedom,  and  Geographic  Desirability).  Again,  females 
more  than  males,  and  blacks  and  especially  Hispanics  more  than  whites, 
rated  the  potential  satisfaction  of  the  dimensions  in  the  Army  higher 
overall.  Only  one  subgroup  (white  students)  gave  one  dimension  (Personal 
Freedom)  a  mean  Array  satisfaction  rating  lower  than  the  scale  neutral 
point. 

Knowledge  of  ROTC  and  the  Army 

1.  Knowledge  about  ROTC  and  the  Army.  Cadets  stated  that  they  knew 
more  about  ROTC  than  did  students ,  and  indeed  relatively  more  cadets  than 
students  answered  the  knowledge  test  questions  accurately.  Non-ROTC  students 
were  aware  of  many  aspects  of  ROTC  and  the  Army,  but  tended  to  overestimate 
some  of  the  obligations  entailed  and  underestimate  some  of  the  benefits. 
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2.  Time  of  awareness  of  ROTC  and  ROTC  scholarship  program.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  many  students  became  aware  of  ROTC  and  the  ROTC  scholarship  program 
earlier  than  cadets.  In  fact,  over  43%  of  the  cadets  did  not  become  aware 
of  the  ROTC  scholarship  program  until  college.  Males  became  aware  of  ROTC 
relatively  earlier  than  females. 

3.  Sources  of  awareness  of  ROTC  and  ROTC  scholarship  program.  Rela¬ 
tively  more  cadets  became  aware  of  ROTC  and  the  ROTC  scholarship  program 
from  other  people  (Family,  ROTC  Personnel,  and  Military  Personnel)  or 
pamphlets,  while  relatively  more  students  became  aware  from  television  and 
radio  or  newspaper  and  magazine  ads .  Black  cadets  reported  the  highest 
familiarity  with  ROTC  from  media  ads.  Substantial  numbers  of  cadets  and 
students  stated  that  media  presentations  helped  make  them  aware  of  ROTC  and 
the  scholarship  program,  but  in  no  case  were  media  ads  among  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  sources  of  awareness. 

Army  and  ROTC  Variables 

1.  Participation  in  and  evaluation  of  Junior  ROTC.  A  higher  percen¬ 
tage  of  cadets  than  students  and  a  higher  percentage  of  Hispanics  than 
blacks  or  whites  participated  in  high  school  ROTC  (JROTC).  Cadets  rated 
various  aspects  of  JROTC  higher  than  students,  who  generally  gave  negative 
ratings . 

2.  Influences  on  decision  whether  or  not  to  .join  ROTC.  A  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  proportion  of  cadets  than  students  stated  that  other  people 
(Family,  Teachers/Counselors,  ROTC  Recruiters,  ROTC  Instructors,  and  Military 
Personnel)  were  influential  in  their  decision  to  join  ROTC;  proportionately 
more  students  than  cadets  said  that  their  Personal  Beliefs,  the  Military 
Lifestyle,  their  Career  Goals,  the  ROTC  Unit  Requirements,  and  the  ROTC 
Obligated  Service  were  influential  in  their  decision  not  to  join.  Taken  as 

a  group,  cadets  and  students  most  often  cited  Personal  Beliefs,  Career 
Goals,  Friends,  and  Family  as  being  the  most  important  influences  on  their 
decision  about  ROTC.  Only  about  9%  of  the  cadets  and  4%  of  the  students 
stated  that  media  advertisements  were  among  the  top  three  influences  on 
this  decision. 

3.  Evaluation  of  college  ROTC.  Cadets  rated  different  aspects  of 
college  ROTC  significantly  higher  than  did  students.  Students  generally 
gave  neutral  ratings ,  except  to  the  Scholarship  and  Guaranteed  Job  aspects 
of  ROTC,  which  they  rated  positively.  Females  and  Hispanics  tended  to 
provide  the  highest  ratings  of  the  subgroups  studied.  All  ratings  of  col¬ 
lege  ROTC  were  higher  than  ratings  of  high  school  ROTC  on  similar  dimensions. 

4.  Evaluation  of  various  attributes  of  the  Army.  Cadets  rated  dif¬ 
ferent  institutional  aspects  of  the  Army  significantly  higher  than  did 
students,  who  generally  gave  negative  ratings  except  to  the  attributes 
concerning  Army  Pay  and  Benefits  and  Job  Security.  Cadets  and  students 
agreed  that  Job  Security,  Pay  and  Benefits,  Officer  Responsibilities,  and 
Recreatiou  were  among  the  most  attractive  aspects  of  the  Army.  They  also 
agreed  that  Personal  Freedom,  Prejudice,  and  Living  Arrangements  were  the 
least  attractive.  Females  and  Hispanics  provided  the  highest  ratings  gen¬ 
erally,  and  male  students  and  white  students  provided  the  lowest  ratings. 
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5.  Attitudes  toward  military  service.  A  much  higher  percentage  of 
cadets  than  students,  and  proportionately  more  males  than  females,  felt  an 
unconditional  duty  to  serve  in  the  military  or  a  duty  to  serve  if  needed. 
Relatively  more  students  than  cadets,  and  relatively  more  females  than 
males,  would  not  serve  even  if  called,  or  had  not  given  serious  thought  to 
military  service.  Relatively  fewer  Hispanics  than  blacks  or  whites  reported 
that  they  would  not  serve  if  called,  or  the  other  extreme:  that  they  felt 
an  unconditional  duty  to  serve. 

No  non-ROTC  student  subgroup  provided  a  positive  average  rating  when 
asked  whether  a  guarantee  of  serving  in  the  Army  Reserve  or  the  National 
Guard  would  have  affected  their  decision  not  to  join  ROTC.  No  non-ROTC 
student  subgroup  provided  a  positive  average  rating  when  asked  if  they 
intended  to  join  the  Army  after  college  without  participating  in  ROTC. 
Hispanic  students  provided  the  least  negative  and  white  students  the  most 
negative  ratings  to  these  questions. 

ROTC  Cadets:  Military  Career  Plans 

1.  Time  when  decision  to  join  ROTC  was  made.  The  majority  of  the 
ROTC  cadets  in  the  sample  stated  that  they  decided  to  join  ROTC  in  high 
school,  but  almost  25%  did  not  make  that  decision  until  reaching  college. 

2.  Intention  to  continue  into  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course .  A  much 
higher  percentage  of  male  than  female  cadets  intended  to  continue  in  ROTC 
through  the  Advanced  Course;  a  higher  percentage  of  female  cadets  did  not 
intend  to  continue  with  the  next  year  of  ROTC.  The  most  important  influ¬ 
ences  on  the  cadets'  decisions  concerning  joining  the  Advanced  Course  were 
Career  Goals,  Personal  Beliefs,  Family,  Educational  Goals,  and  ROTC 
Instructors.  A  guarantee  of  Army  Reserve  or  National  Guard  duty  after 
college  would  have  increased  the  likelihood  of  joining  the  ROTC  Advanced 
Course  for  a  minority  (about  25%)  of  the  cadets. 

3.  ROTC  Scholarships.  Proportionately  more  male  than  female  cadets, 
and  proportionately  more  black  and  Hispanic  than  white  cadets  hoped  to 
receive  an  ROTC  scholarship.  Relatively  more  males  and  vjhites  held  scholar¬ 
ships  at  the  time  the  survey  was  conducted.  The  ROTC  cadet  scholarship 
holders  replied  quite  positively  when  asked  if  they  would  have  joined  ROTC 
without  the  scholarship,  and  whether  they  would  continue  in  ROTC  without  a 
scholarship . 

4.  Plans  for  Army  service.  There  were  no  clear  patterns  either  in 
the  type  of  Army  service  planned  by  the  cadets  or  in  their  intended  length 
of  service.  A  majority  of  cadets  were  either  undecided  about  their  plans, 
or  merely  leaning  in  one  direction  or  another  without  having  made  a  definite 
decision.  However,  about  20%  of  the  cadets  stated  that  they  were  definitely 
planning  for  Regular  Army  service,  and  about  14%  stated  that  they  planned 

to  serve  more  than  five  years  beyond  the  ROTC  obligated  period.  The  average 
of  cadet  responses  was  in  the  neutral  to  slightly  positive  range  for  items 
asking  if  they  would  stay  in  ROTC  if  there  were  no  living  allowance  during 
the  Advanced  Course,  if  they  would  join  the  Army  after  college  if  there 
were  no  ROTC  contractual  obligation,  and  if  they  intended  to  make  a  career 
of  the  Army. 


Conclusions  and  Implications 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  identify  current  values  and 
attitudes  of  various  subgroups  of  college  students  to  aid  ROTC's  national, 
regional,  and  local  advertising  and  recruitment  efforts.  Differences 
between  cadets  and  their  classmates,  between  males  and  females,  and  among 
black,  Hispanic,  and  white  college  students  will  now  be  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  implications  for  recruitment. 

ROTC  Cadet/Non-ROTC  Student  Differences 


Replication  of  previous  work.  The  ROTC  cadets  were  found  to  be  very 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  college  population;  obtained  differences 
replicated,  almost  perfectly,  those  revealed  in  AIR's  1975  career  commitment 
model  survey.  An  impressive  example  of  the  degree  of  congruence  can  be 
found  in  the  respondents'  perceptions  of  how  their  parents  and  friends 
would  rate  an  Army  officer  career.  In  the  first  survey,  the  ratings  attri¬ 
buted  to  friends  were  3.28  for  cadets  and  2.86  for  non-ROTC  students  (on  a 
5-point  scale  with  5  being  the  most  positive  rating) .  In  the  present 
survey  these  figures  were  3.25  and  2.81  respectively.  Respondents  in  both 
surveys  felt  that  their  parents  would  rate  an  Army  career  higher  than  their 
friends  would  rate  it.  The  first  survey  obtained  ratings  for  parents  of 
3.90  for  cadets  and  3.33  for  non-cadets;  the  corresponding  figures  in  the 
present  study  were  4.09  and  3.47. 

Both  surveys  employed  sample  stratification  procedures  which  precluded 
the  testing  of  significance  for  several  demographic  variables.  Cadets  and 
non-cadets  appeared  alike  in  both  surveys,  however,  in  terms  of  age  (cadets 
slightly  younger),  type  of  community  in  which  they  grew  up,  and  socio-economic 
status  (cadets  slightly  lower).  The  two  surveys  also  showed  remarkable 
consistency  in  eliciting  respondents'  military  socialization.  In  both 
cases  it  was  found  that  cadets  reported  more  relatives  and  friends  as 
having  been  in  ROTC  or  the  military  than  did  non-cadets. 

The  changes  that  did  occur  in  the  time  between  the  two  surveys  appear 
to  have  resulted  in  a  decreasing  difference  between  cadets  and  non-cadets. 

For  example,  in  1975  cadets  reported  lower  high  school  and  college  grade 
point  averages  and  less  participation  in  high  school  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties  than  non-cadets;  these  differences  did  not"  show  up  in  the  present 
survey.  Further,  cadets  in  the  first  survey  expected  t.o  earn  a  higher 
salary  than  non-cadets;  this  nc  longer  seems  to  be  the  case. 

In  most  other  respects  the  similarities  and  differences  between  cadets 
and  non-cadets  have  changed  little.  In  both  surveys  cadets  reported  greater 
interest  in  having  careers  as  military  officers  or  engineers  and  less 
interest  in  careers  such  as  teaching  or  being  a  housewife.  Job  dimensions 
of  greater  importance  to  cadets  in  both  studies  included  the  opportunity 
for  more  schooling,  the  chance  to  be  a  leader,  a  sense  of  adventure,  job 
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security,  and  the  opportunity  for  advancement.  Cadets  were  consistent  in 
1975  and  1979  in  their  belief  that  the  Army  would  satisfy  these  and  other 
job  needs;  non-cadets  were  less  optimistic  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
Army  could  prove  to  be  a  viable  career. 

In  terms  of  their  knowledge  about  ROTC  and  the  Army,  cadets  and  non¬ 
cadets  again  displayed  a  high  degree  of  consistency  over  time.  In  an 
18-item  true/false  test,  non-cadets  in  both  surveys  were  just  as  aware  as 
cadets  concerning  ROTC  scholarships,  the  availability  of  ROTC  for  women, 
and  the  fact  that  an  officer  can  resign  after  an  obligated  period  of  duty. 
Non-cadets  in  the  current  survey  were  also  aware  of  Army-financed  postgradu¬ 
ate  schooling;  in  all  other  instances  their  military-related  knowledge  fell 
short  of  cadets'  knowledge. 

Although  a  substantial  amount  of  correspondence  between  the  two  surveys 
is  no  guarantee  that  either  one  was  totally  accurate,  it  is  very  encouraging. 
It  suggests  that  both  studies  were  successful  in  reaching  representative 
samples  of  college  youth,  and  that  the  findings  can  be  viewed  with  consid¬ 
erable  confidence. 

The  career  commitment  model.  Ihe  differences  between  young  men  and 
women  that  lead  a  few  to  join  ROTC  but  most  to  either  reject  it  or  not 
seriously  consider  it  in  the  first  place  can  be  described  in  terms  of  a 
model.  Again,  AIR's  previous  work  in  the  area  provides  a  framework  for 
viewing  obtained  results.  According  to  the  AIR  (Card,  et  al.)  model,  one's 
socio-economic  background  and  socialization  experiences  while  growing  up, 
plus  one's  aptitudes,  help  to  form  a  personal  set  of  values,  interests, 
aspirations,  and  attitudes  about  careers.  The  process  of  career  choice  and 
commitment  includes  a  continuous  matching  of  new  information  and  experiences 
about  a  career  to  the  personal  value  set  (which  itself  is  changing,  in  part 
due  to  the  new  experiences).  If  there  is  a  suitable  match,  the  career 
exploration  process  continues,  and  new  socialization  conditions  can  affect 
the  degree  of  commitment.  If  there  is  no  match  between  the  basic  personal 
value  set  and  the  critical  dimensions  of  a  career,  no  exploration  takes 
place;  unless  the  value  set  changes,  secondary  socialization  conditions  are 
not  likely  to  make  the  career  more  attractive. 

The  model  applies  to  career  choice  and  commitment  in  general,  but  the 
role  of  the  personal  value  set  may  assume  additional  importance  when  a 
career  as  an  Army  officer  is  being  considered.  Because  of  its  unique  role 
in  society,  the  military  may  not  be  viewed  in  exactly  the  same  light  as 
other  potential  employers,  and  perhaps  it  should  not  be.  The  ultimate  role 
of  the  military  to  use  force  in  protecting  the  society  is  a  component  of  a 
military  career,  and  the  members  of  the  military  must  accept  that  role  for 
the  military  to  succeed. 

The  survey  results  can  be  fitted  to  the  model  just  described  quite 
nicely.  Many  ROTC  cadets  and  non-ROTC  students  reported  that  their  personal 
beliefs  were  one  of  the  top  influences  on  their  decision  concerning  ROTC 
(see  Table  13).  If  ROTC  is  viewed  as  an  exploratory  step  toward  establish¬ 
ing  oneself  in  an  Army  career,  the  cadets  must  have  had  a  suitable  match 
between  their  beliefs  and  Army  career  components,  while  some  of  the  students 
did  not.  The  different  sets  of  personal  beliefs  held  by  the  cadets  and 
students  may  be  due  in  part  to  their  different  backgrounds  and  early 
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socialization  conditions,  namely  the  greater  degree  of  contact  the  cadets 
had  with  the  military  while  growing  up  (see  Table  7). 

Further  evidence  of  a  mismatch  between  the  values  of  some  Suudents  and 
Army  career  components  comes  from  the  fact  that  students  generally  rate 
aspects  of  the  Army  as  a  job  positively,  and  quite  highly  in  some  cases 
(e.g. ,  job  security,  advancement  opportunity,  and  chance  to  be  a  leader — 
see  Table  11).  But  the  same  students  rate  aspects  of  the  Army  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  or  a  lifestyle  negatively,  and  include  the  goals  of  the  Army  and  the 
relevance  of  the  military  to  society  in  these  negative  categories  (see 
Table  13).  The  value  set  of  the  cadets,  however,  was  such  that  they  were 
willing  to  consider  an  Army  career;  secondary  socialization  conditions — e.g. 
parents'  advice,  contact  with  an  ROTC  recruiter — could  then  influence  this 
consideration. 

Implications  of  the  model  for  recruitment  messages.  There  is  evidence 
that  some  students  who  have  not  joined  ROTC  may  hold  values  that  will  allow 
them  to  consider  the  Army  as  a  viable  career:  2.6%  of  the  students  reported 
that  they  felt  an  unconditional  duty  to  serve  in  the  military;  41%  reported 
that  they  felt  a  duty  to  serve,  if  needed  (see  Table  13) .  If  the  model 
accurately  describes  the  present  situation,  as  indeed  it  seems  to,  then 
there  are  two  general  strategies  that  may  be  effective  in  recruiting  college 
bound  young  men  and  women  into  ROTC  and  an  Army  officer  career.  The  first 
strategy  is  traditional;  it  involves  targeting  the  recruiting  effort  at 
those  individuals  who  because  of  their  present  personal  values,  interests, 
aspirations,  and  attitudes,  are  open  to  considering  the  Army  as  a  career. 

The  task  in  this  case  is  to  present  relevant  information  to  show  these 
individuals  how  an  Army  career  can  satisfy  their  aspirations,  and  fulfill 
those  aspects  of  a  job  they  most  highly  prize.  For  the  current  group  of 
cadets,  the  survey  results  show  that  the  most  important  job  dimensions  are 
Advancement  Opportunity,  Job  Security,  Interesting/ Challenging  Job,  and 
Self-Improvement  (see  Table  11). 

The  second  strategy  can  only  be  tentatively  suggested  here;  its  ethics 
and  utility  need  further  evaluation.  This  strategy  is  to  target  information 
directly  to  that  fairly  large  set  of  students  who  hold  personal  values  and 
beliefs  negative  to  the  military  and  therefore  are  not  willing  to  seriously 
consider  an  Army  officer  career.  An  effort  might  be  made  to  point  out  the 
legitimate,  necessary,  and  useful  functions  of  the  military  in  society  in 
an  attempt  to  influence  the  values  of  these  students.  As  the  survey 
revealed,  students  rate  most  aspects  of  the  Army  as  an  institution  or 
lifestyle  negatively — Personal  Freedom,  Living  Arrangements,  Prejudice, 
Training,  Discipline,  Army's  Public  Image,  Day-to-Day  Activities,  Personal 
Relationships,  Relevance  of  Military  to  Society,  and  Goals  of  the  Army  (see 
Table  13) .  Whether  these  values  and  beliefs  can  be  modified  by  recruiting 
efforts,  or  whether  an  attempt  should  even  be  made  to  do  so  using  the 
national  media,  are  open  questions.  It  is  rather  clear,  however,  that 
one's  personal  values  and  beliefs,  if  strongly  held,  can  be  a  greater 
influence  on  career  decision  making  than  practical  economic  and  personal 
gain  considerations , 

Additional  suggested  recruitment  messages.  The  survey  results  suggest 
some  messages  that  could  be  successful  in  recruiting  those  students  who  are 
willing  to  at  least  consider  an  Army  officer  career.  It  was  found  that  the 
most  popular  college  major  for  both  cadets  and  students  was  business,  but 
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that  compared  to  students,  relatively  more  cadets  were  majoring  in  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  and  engineering  (see  Table  10).  Signifi¬ 
cantly  more  cadets  than  students  also  said  that  their  first  choice  of 
career  was  in  engineering,  physical  science,  mathematics,  and  architecture 
(see  Table  11).  Recruiting  efforts  can  take  special  care  to  point  out  the 
opportunities  in  the  Army  for  young  men  and  women  with  interests  in  these 
and  other  top  rated  fields.  The  apparent  relationship  between  certain 
educational  and  career  field  interests  and  interests  in  an  Army  officer 
career  can  be  highlighted  in  media  advertising. 

The  identification  of  job  dimensions  important  to  both  cadets  and 
students  also  provides  a  set  of  topic  areas  for  recruiting  efforts  (see 
Table  11).  Advertisements  can  feature  information  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  Army  can  satisfy  concerns  about  advancement  opportunities,  interesting 
and  challenging  jobs,  and  self-improvement  opportunities.  The  recruiting 
efforts  can  also  be  directed  at  presenting  a  realistic  picture  concerning 
those  job  dimensions  that  young  men  and  women  do  not  think  the  Army  can 
satisfy.  The  same  type  of  approach  can  be  taken  in  presenting  a  realistic 
picture  of  the  obligations  and  benefits  that  go  along  with  an  Army  career, 
since  many  students  overestimate  some  of  the  obligations  and  underestimate 
some  of  the  benefits  (see  Table  12). 

The  scholarship  program  is  one  of  the  few  features  of  college  ROTC 
that  was  rated  positively  by  non-ROTC  students.  It  was  quite  surprising  to 
find  that  43%  of  the  cadets  in  the  sample  and  almost  30%  of  the  students 
did  not  become  aware  of  the  scholarship  program  until  college  (see  Table 
12).  Since  the  program  is  viewed  as  being  attractive  but  its  existence  is 
not  universally  known  by  high  school  students,  it  could  be  s  good  candidate 
for  a  regruiting  feature.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  prior 
AIR  work  has  shown  that  scholarships  bring  young  people  into  ROTC,  but  are 
not  correlated  with  longer  retention  among  ’.ecruited  students. 

Male/Female  Differences 


Having  analyzed  the  implications  of  ROTC  cadet/non-ROTC  student  dif¬ 
ferences  for  ROTC  recruiting,  the  discussion  now  turns  to  male/female 
differences.  The  survey  gathered  considerable  evidence  that  females  have 
their  sights  on  a  plane  with  males  in  terms  of  what  they  want  in  a  career, 
and  see  the  Army  as  having  a  greater  potential  for  satisfying  their  desires 
than  do  males:  Females  rate  the  importance  of  21  different  job  dimensions 
as  high  or  higher  than  males,  and  see  the  Army  as  being  able  to  satisfy 
those  dimensions  much  more  positively  than  do  males  (see  Table  26).  Females 
also  tend  to  rate  aspects  of  college  ROTC  and  other  institutional  aspects 
of  the  Army  significantly  higher  than  males  (see  Table  29).  However,  there 
is  evidence  that  once  females  become  involved  in  the  Army  through  ROTC, 
they  are  more  likely  either  to  drop  out  or  to  be  unsure  of  their  commitment 
(see  Table  31).  Females  may  be  expecting  the  Army  to  provide  more  of  an 
opportunity  or  an  adventure  for  them  than  it  actually  does,  and  a  career 
exploration  into  ROTC  fails  to  confirm  their  high  expectations.  The  most 
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important  influences  on  the  decision  to  join  ROTC  reported  by  female  cadets 
were  friends  and  ROTC  instructors,  while  male  cadets  reported  family, 
personal  beliefs,  and  career  goals  (see  Table  29).  The  indication  here  is 
that  a  decision  to  enter  ROTC  by  females  is  often  a  tentative  step  based 
less  on  long-term  influences  and  goals  than  on  somewhat  more  transient 
influences . 

9 

Earlier  research  conducted  by  AIR  also  revealed  that  females  had 
lower  commitment  to  ROTC  and  an  Army  career  than  males,  despite  their  more 
favorable  attitudes  toward  the  Army.  An  explanation  put  forward  for  that 
finding  was  that  the  apparent  gap  in  the  military  attitude-behavior  link 
among  females  was  largely  due  to  the  common  view  that  the  military  was  a 
"male"  career.  Females  were  interested  and  supportive  spectators  of  the 
career  but  had  chosen  not  to  become,  or  had  been  prevented  from  becoming, 
full  participants.  The  social  mores  defining  the  military  as  a  male  career 
may  still  be  operating  strongly  enough  that  they  can  outweigh  the  impressions 
females  have  that  the  Army  is  a  viable  career  environment. 

Recruiting  efforts  can  be  addressed  to  the  female  military  attitude- 
behavior  gap  by  not  only  pointing  out  the  extent  to  which  the  Army  environ¬ 
ment  can  satisfy  the  career  goals  of  females,  but  by  making  them  aware  that 
they  are  choosing  a  non-traditional  career  and  that  this  may  present  seme 
special  challenges.  If  these  special  challenges  are  not  addressed  during 
recruiting  and  during  the  initial  year  of  contact  with  ROTC,  a  highly 
successful  recruiting  eifert  with  females  may  lead  to  a  larger  retention 
problem  downstream. 

Ethnic  Group  Differences 

Ethnic  group  differences  also  have  an  impact  on  ROTC  recruiting. 

Previous  research  has  shown  ROTC  to  be  traditionally  composed  of  white 
males  from  conservative,  middle-income  backgrounds  with  considerable  mili¬ 
tary  experience  in  their families  However,  the  1977  Gilbert  survey 
recently  reported  by  ARI  revealed  that  increasing  numbers  of  cadets  were 
black,  from  the  South,  and  from  lower-income  families. 

The  Army  itself  has  become  more  integrated  in  recent  years,  and 
results  from  the  present  survey  show  that  it  is  now  viewed  quite  positively 
by  black  and  Hispanic  cadets  and  students.  In  almost'  all  instances  in  the 
survey  when  a  rating  of  some  aspect  of  ROTC  or  the  Army  was  requested — e.g., 
ratings  of  aspects  of  high  school  and  college  ROTC  (see  Table  29),  ratings 
of  the  expected  satisfaction  of  important  job  dimensions  in  the  Army  (see 
Table  26),  ratings  of  institutional  and  lifestyle  aspects  of  the  Army  (see 
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Table  29) — blacks  and  Hispanics  provided  higher  ratings  than  whites.  It 
does  not  appear  that  blacks  and  Hispanics  are  more  attracted  to  the  Army  by 
patriotic  reasons:  Relatively  more  whites  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
serve  either  unconditionally  or  when  needed  (see  Table  29).  Rather,  blacks 
and  Hispanics  view  the  Army  as  a  good  career  opportunity.  There  is  evidence 
that  blacks  and  Hispanics  are  taking  increasing  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
Relatively  more  blacks  and  Hispanics  report  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
present  generation  with  military  experience,  while  relatively  more  whites 
report  relatives  of  earlier  generations  with  military  experience  (see 
Table  15). 

The  fact  that  the  two  minorities  view  most  aspects  of  an  Army  career 
*  positively  indicates  that  ROTC  recruiting  efforts  aimed  at  these  subgroups 

could  be  successful.  The  much  lower  reported  average  a  icome  of  the  parents 
of  blacks  (cadets  especially)  and  Hispanics  (see  Table  14)  suggests  that 
£  these  students  should,  in  general,  be.  attracted  by  economic  offers.  If 

they  are  shown  that  ROTC  can  help  finance  college  expenses  and  lead  to  a 
strong  guarantee  of  a  job  with  a  substantial  salary,  they  may  be  willing  to 
seriously  consider  joining  ROTC.  The  degree  of  attraction  may  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  financial  help  that  ROTC  can  offer  during  college.  If  ROTC 
can  be  restructured  to  provide  subsistence  allowances  during  the  Basic 
Course,  scholarships  based  on  economic  need,  or  a  college  loan  program  with 
repayment  deferred  until  after  an  extended  obligated  Army  duty  period,  many 
more  qualified  blacks  and  Hispanics  could  perhaps  be  attracted.  Note  that 
among  members  of  the  present  sample,  proportionately  more  whites  than 
blacks  or  Hispanics  received  ROTC  scholarships  (see  Table  30) . 

The  very  fact  that  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  minority  group 
members  in  the  military  can  also  be  utilized  in  recruiting  members  of 
minority  groups.  These  students  can  be  shown  that  ROTC  and  the  Army  are 
viable  career  environments  in  which  they  will  be  able  to  work  along  with 
others  from  a  similar  ockground.  They  will  not  be  isolated  representatives 
of  a  minority  in  an  organization  completely  dominated  by  supervisors  and 
co-workers  of  a  different  ethnic  background. 

It  may  prove  to  be  relatively  more  difficult  to  recruit  qualified 
whites  into  ROTC  (note  the  already  discussed  unfavorable  attitudes  of  many 
whites  toward  the  Army  as  an  institution  and/or  a  lifestyle).  Whites 
probably  have  greater  competing  career  alternatives  in  civilian  life  than 
dc  members  of  minority  groups.  This  competition  has  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  recruitment  efforts, 
r 

Outlets  for  Recruitment  Messages 

-  The  previous  sections  presented  information  concerning  potentially 

useful  recruiting  messages.  This  section  turns  to  the  means  for  getting 
these  messages  to  the  target  populations.  The  survey  addressed  the  media 
usage  habits  of  college  students,  and  the  degree  to  which  media  advertise¬ 
ments  were  both  sources  of  awareness  of  ROTC  and  influences  upon  joining 
ROTC.  The  survey  cannot  make  cost-benefit  analyses  of  the  payoffs  expected 
from  advertising  in  specific  media,  but  it  can  make  some  suggestions  about 
the  role  of  media  in  recruiting.  First,  there  is  no  evidence  that  media 
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advertisements  have  a  direct  influence  on  young  men's  or  women's  decisions 
to  join  ROTC.  Only  about  9%  of  the  college  cadets  in  the  survey  said  that 
media  advertisements  were  one  of  the  three  top  influences  in  their  decision 
to  join  ROTC  (see  Table  13).  Much  higher  percentages  of  the  cadets  reported 
that  personal  beliefs,  career  goals,  ROTC  instructors,  friends,  and  family 
were  an  important  influence.  Note  that  three  of  these  influence  types  are 
people. 

There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  the  media  may  have  an  indirect 
effect  on  young  people's  decision  to  join  ROTC,  in  that  media  advertisements 
help  to  make  students  aware  of  ROTC.  Almost  50%  of  the  cadets  reported 
that  radio  or  television  and  magazine  or  newspaper  ads  helped  make  them 
aware  of  ROTC.  Almost  70%  of  the  cadets  said  that  pamphlets  were  a  source 
of  awareness  (see  Table  12)  Recruiting  efforts  using  media  could  capital¬ 
ize  on  these  findings,  and  concentrate  on  the  secondary  role  of  informing 
young  people  of  the  existence  of  ROTC  rather  than  presenting  arguments  for 
joining  the  program. 

There  is  a  second  twist  in  using  the  media  in  an  informative  rather 
than  an  exhortative  mode:  this  approach  can  have  an  indirect  influence  by 
keeping  influential  others — family  and  friends — aware  of  the  program. 

The  fact  that  most  ROTC  cadets  decided  to  jo?'n  ROTC  when  they  were  in 
high  school  or  in  their  freshman  year  of  college  (see  lable  30) ,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  people  were  among  the  most  often  reported  influences  on 
joining  ROTC  (see  Table  13),  suggests  that  a  recruiting  effort  by  people 
(college  ROTC  cadets  perhaps)  in  high  schools  supplemented  with  an  awareness- 
oriented  media  campaign  could  be  successful. 

The  greater  degree  of  contact  with  the  military  that  the  cadets  experi¬ 
enced  while  growing  up  may  not  have  direct  implications  for  media  approaches 
to  ROTC  recruitment  advertising,  but  it  suggests  an  alternative  strategy. 

This  survey  and  those  previously  conducted  along  the  same  lines  have  all 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  early  socialization — in  terms  of  early  mili¬ 
tary  contact--on  the  decision  of  some  college-bound  men  and  women  to  join 
ROTC.  This  fact  cannot  be  manipulated  by  recruiting  efforts  but  it  can  be 
exploited.  Direct  mailouts  to  military  veterans  in  the  age  bracket  most 
likely  to  have  children  in  high  school  could  be  effective.  Cadets  have 
shown  that  they  value  the  opinions  of  their  parents  concerning  ROTC  (see 
Table  13);  reminders  to  parents  about  the  advantages  of  ROTC,  especially 
when  the  parents  had  military  experience,  could  have  a  substantial  payoff. 

Tables  8,  9,  and  16-24  present  information  on  the  media  preferences  of 
ROTC  cadets  and  other  college  students  that  can  be  used  in  recruitment 
planning.  The  data  identify  the  most  popular  media  categories,  and  present 
the  students'  favorite  magazines,  television,  and  radio  programs.  It 
should  be  noted  that  several  women's  magazines  cot  on  the  list  provided  to 
students  by  TRADOC  are  read  by  a  substantial  number  of  female  college 
students.  Direct  recommendations  of  specific  media  cannot  be  made  in  this 
report  as  cost  information  for  various  outlets  is  not  available.  However, 
the  data  in  the  tables  suggest  outlets  to  consider  for  media  recruitment 
campaigns . 
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